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TOWARDS WESTERN UNION 


HE reception given in the United States and all Western Europe 

to Mr. Bevin’s statement on British foreign policy indicates that 
in the relations between European States we are at last passing 
from the static to the progressive. The Marshall Plan is still before 
Congress. At the best a slow and perhaps stormy passage awaits 
it. But its prospects are immeasurably improved by the vigour 
of the Foreign Minister’s support for a programme of European 
co-operation expressed in positive action in the economic and 
political spheres. There is no declaration of hostility to Soviet 
Russia. As the Prime Minister observed pertinently in the foreign 
affairs debate, the difference between Russia and ourselves is that 
while. Russia is trying to foist her system on Western Europe, no 
one is trying to foist any system at all on her. But the time for 
waiting inert for an agreement with Russia which never materialises 
is past. Russia has never had any idea of waiting herself. She 
has been labouring ceaselessly and assiduously to weld all Eastern 
Europe into a solid political and economic bloc under her own 
aegis, insisting, in the process, on the extinction of every semblance 
of political liberty in the countries concerned. We can do little to 
prevent that, much as we may deplore it, but at least we need not 
sit idle while Communism permeates Western Europe as well as 
Eastern. The supreme merit of Mr. Bevin’s speech is that it dispels 
finally all danger of that. 

But the danger will persist so long as Western Europe remains 
disunited. Hence the emphasis laid by the Foreign Secretary on 
what he sometimes called Western Union and sometimes referred 
to in other terms. There is no need to quarrel about definitions. 
It is far more important at this juncture to agree about the direction 
tO move in than to contest the precise nature of the goal. A detailed 
plan of a federated or otherwise united Western Europe would 
Create nothing but contention. We know the right way to go; it 
still remains to discover where we shall get. Nothing could be 
more valuable than the part the Marshall Plan plays in that. In 
order to qualify for its benefits Western Europe must demonstrate 
unmistakably its will to practise that co-operation which it ought 
to have been practising long before. There have been reasons for 
its hesitations. Every State was preoccupied to excess with its own 
problems. The hope of larger action through the United Nations 
had to be explored first. There was a natural and right desire to 


avoid creating anything like a Western bloc in apparent opposition 
to the all-too-concrete Eastern bloc. That was well enough for the 
moment, but a very different line must be taken now, and the 
response of the Western European nations to Mr. Bevin’s speech 
proves that they all of them recognise that. The impulse towards 
integration is evident. 

Now definite steps must be taken, Some, indeed, have been taken 
already. A conference on European man-power is sitting in Rome. 
The second session of a conference on a possible customs union is 
about to be held. Plans for internationalising transport and electric 
power in Western Europe are being worked out. Every one of those 
projects must be pursued tirelessly. They, and others that can and 
will be added, must inevitably find political expression, the nature 
of which it is needless to define yet. Mr. Bevin’s invitation to 
Belgium and Holland and Luxemburg to enter into the same 
treaty relations with us as have already been established with France 
by the Treaty of Dunkirk is plainly all to the good. There must be 
no hesitation about concluding within the framework of the United 
Nations regional military defence agreements, so framed as to rob 
them of any vestige of offensive character. And with it all the 
spirit of European unity, or so much of Europe as is prepared for 
unity, must be diligently fostered. Now that Mr. Churchill has 
declared categorically that the United Europe organisation which 
he sponsors is not concerned with action in the executive sphere, 
but simply aims at creating an atmosphere in which measures 
making for unity can be taken by Governments, objection to it 
vanishes and it can make good its claim to the support of all who 
aspire to be good Europeans. What is needed now is recognition 
of the possibilities of a united—not unified—Western Europe 
strengthened by the resources of a developed Africa, and a common 
resolve that what is possible shall be rapidly made a reality. 


Government and Peers 

The unexpected turn taken by the debate on the Parliament Bill 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday justifies some, though only a 
very qualified, hope that the question of the powers and composition 
of the Upper House may be discussed on the level of statesmanship, 
and not in the spirit engendered by a Government manoeuvre de- 
signed simply to enable a Bill for the nationalisation of the steel 
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industry to be passed in the lifetime of the present Parliament. 
Lord Addison could hardly reject the cogent appeals of Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Samuel for some serious discussion between 
party leaders, but he said little to encourage belief in any substantial 
concession on the Government side. The balance of argument was 
wholly in the Opposition’s favour. Lord Addison said nothing 
(since he could hardly dwell on iron gnd steel) to justify the Govern- 
ment’s proposal, whereas Lord Salisbury developed effectively the 
case for delaying action by the Second Chamber, even if, and some- 
times particularly if, it meant compelling the submission of a 
Government Bill to the electors. The weakness of the Conservatives’ 
case is that, believing as Lord Salisbury declares they do in the 
reform of the composition of the House of Lords, they took no steps 
to effect that during all the years when Conservative Governments 
were in power between 1922 and 1939. But that default does not 
diminish the need for reform today, and if the Government’s action, 
misguided though its immediate intention is, has the effect of making 
this a living issue, something may be said in palliation of it. House 
of Lords reform has been on the political agenda ever since the 
preamble of the Parliament Act of 1911 was published. For that 
reason it might justly claim priority over any discussion of the 
House’s powers. Actually, the two questions should be considered 
in conjunction. The moment is more propitious than it has been 
for years for such a round table conference as Lord Samuel, with 
his personal memories of the existing Act (which has only been 
invoked twice in thirty-six years) advocated. If the Government 
wants constitutional conflict, it can have it. If it wants a far- 
reaching and valuable reform, that is equally within its grasp, for 
it is clear that no considerable body of peers will resist that from 
an obscurantist reluctance to surrender ancient privileges. 


Towards German Stability 


There is a certain incongruity between the arrangements which 
are being made to put into effect the new administrative scheme for 
Western Germany and the present state of the area. It is not easy 
for anyone, and least of all for Germans, to cope simultaneously with 
the barely suppressed labour unrest in the Ruhr, the new and un- 
precedentedly drastic law passed by the German Economic Council 
requiring the declaration of domestic food stocks, and the strikes in 
Bavaria against the weakness of the food policy of the Land Govern- 
ment, and still at the same time to keep track of the official German 
comments (to say nothing of the French misgivings) on the latest 
bi-zonal proposals. When political proposals for a stronger Economic 
Council, a new organisation to represent the Lander and the setting 
up of a Supreme Court have to compete for attention with the stark 
fact of hunger, there is no doubt as to which will win. Nevertheless, 
the political discussions must go on and the new arrangements must 
be put into effect as soon as possible, for without further progress 
towards full German responsibility in both economic and political 
matters there will be no real recovery. Meanwhile, both the British 
and the American Military Governors are back in Berlin, there is a 
suppressed eagerness to know whether the Russian reaction to Mr. 
Bevin’s speech will issue in even more serious gestures than the 
recent interference with German passengers on British trains, and 
the tension is mounting to a crisis. Whether the German people 
will surmount it depends on whether they can be given anything 
to hope for. Perhaps in the immediate circumstances some specific 
plan for overcoming the paralysing currency difficulties would do 
as much as anything, and there is some reason to hope that such 
a plan will soon be forthcoming. 


E.R.P. Hearings 


American approval for the European Recovery Programme has 
now reached a curious stage at which nobody can disagree with it 
without first saying that he agrees with it. The chief study of 
opponents of the Marshall Plan is therefore to introduce so many 
qualifications into their support that the support itself becomes 
worthless. Mr. Herbert Hoover has carried this technique to such 
lengths that his statement in.support of the plan (in which he asked 
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that it should be supervised in policy matters by a body consisting 
mainly of private citizens, reduced to a hand-to-mouth basis, 
extended to the whole world and simultaneously made less expen- 
sive) constituted the most effective attack on it so far. On the other 
side the two great trade union groups, the A.F.L. and the C10, 
are competing with each other in expressions of support, and Mr. 
Bernard Baruch has gone so far in enthusiastic statement of the 
sacrifices which Americans should make for the sake of the plan that 
he has become a positive embarrassment to its supporters. That 
phase of the American democratic process in which anyone who 
wants to speak on the issue can be heard by Congress is still not over, 
but Europeans who may be getting restive have been presented with 
at least one point of importance during the past week. The 
Brookings Institute, reporting to the Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, at the invitation of Senator Vandenberg, on procedure for the 
administration of European aid, has recommended that there 
should be a new agency under an administrator of Cabinet rank 
who should have autonomy in economic matters and direct access 
to the President in the case of disputes with the Secretary of State. 
There should also be an advisory board appointed by the President 
but having smaller powers and a less unwieldy constitutien than 
that suggested by the Herter Committee. Such an arrangement is 
likely to command the approval of a majority in the Senate, and 
its fate largely depends on Mr. Marshall’s willingness to modify his 
insistence that the State Department, should have ultimate contrel 
of E.R.P. If he does that the present phase of semi-stagnation may 
give place to a new and rapid advance towards aid for Europe. 


JANUARY 


The Government and U.N.O. 


The future of the United Nations is a question of such importance, 
and at the same time of such uncertainty, that every sericus cen- 
tribution to the study of the question demands attention. Few men 
speak with more knowledge, discernment and objectivity than Mr. 
L. B. Pearson, Under-Secretary for External Affairs in Canada. In 
an address in Toronto on Monday he sketched the three courses 
which, in the face of difficulties too well known to need description, 
appear to lie before the Organisation. It can carry on, or drift on, 
in the hope that the general atmosphere may gradually improve. It 
can determine to amend the Charter, and if that is frustrated by 
use of the veto, can disband itself and form a new organisation on 
a better basis, open to all States that would give it their support. 
Alternatively, the present Charter can be retained, and within it, 
and in full consonance with its provisions, those States which desire 
can form a collective system for mutual defence. It is clear that 
Article 51 of the Charter authorises the conclusion of such collective 
agreements for purely.defensive purposes, and while Mr. Pearson, 
as reported, does not appear to have indicated his own preferences 
as between the three courses he outlined, the general inference is 
that the third would commend itself to him most. There are mani- 
fest objections to it. It is tantamount to a declaration by a number, 
probably a majority, of the members of U.N.O. that U.N.O. has failed 
in one of the main purposes of its existence. But since that is 
demonstrably true, thanks to factious opposition and the irresponsible 
use of the veto, it is wise to recognise the truth and face its conse- 
quences. Such a step would produce a less provocative cleavage 
than the disbandment of U.N.O. and its reconstruction on a far from 
universal basis. The necessity for it is manifestly regrettable, but 
Russia’s eastern alliances, whose conformity with the Charter needs 
some examination, have already created a new situation within the 
United Nations. The rest of the world will do well to consider 
what its own policy should be in the light of that fait accompli. 
Russia, at least, can make no complaint if her example is followed 
in Western Europe and elsewhere. 


The End of Central Europe 


Last Saturday a pact of friendship was signed between Rumania 
and Hungary, whose affection for each other is well known. This 
completed the complex of interlocking treaties between Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Albania, and thus stil] further 
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strengthened their attachment to the Soviet Union. But Pravda has 
made it very clear that it must not attach them too firmly to each 
other. So far as Moscow is concerned, there is only room for one 
big empire in Eastern Europe. The extension of the system to 
enfold Czechoslovakia and Poland more securely is proceeding 
steadily. Representatives of Poland and Hungary are about to sign 
a cultural agreement, which is the ysual preliminary to closer political 
and military association. Both Czechoslovakia and Poland are 
threatened with friendly visits from M. Dimitrov from Bulgaria, 
whose peregrinations are coming to be regarded in Moscow with 
something less than cordiality. On Tuesday a trade treaty was signed 
between Poland and the Soviet Union, whose main aim will be 
further Polish industrialisation, and one of whose implications will 
be further Polish dependence on Russian food supplies. The dis- 
appearance of what used to be called Central Europe is almost 
complete, and the only faint note of protest comes from Vienna, 
where there is still some disposition to complain that the enforced 
choice between East and West is not natural. A new opportunity 
to discuss the matter has occurred now that the new Soviet proposals, 
promised at the London Conference last year, for the disposal of 
German assets in Austria, have at last appeared. Those in whom 
hope is irrepressible have detected in these proposals a possibility 
that the evacuation of Austria and the signature of a treaty are now 
in sight. It is true that for the old dispute about the definition of a 
German asset, which might have gone on for ever, has been sub- 
stituted a concrete list of Russian demands. But that list could itself 
be discussed for a long time, including as it does claims for two- 
thirds of the oil output of the former German field, most of the assets 
of the Danube Steamship Company, and about $200,000,000 in goods 
to settle the balance. The Austrians who will now discuss the matter 
with the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies are said to be hopeful. Such 
hope implies, among other things, that the Russians now intend to 
complete their security system in Eastern Europe with Austria out- 
side it. It hardly seems realistic. 


Health Act Argument | 

With the doctors about to vote for or against taking service under 
the National Health Service Act, Mr. Bevan’s answers to a series 
of questions put to him by the Lancet acquire particular importance. 
In certain respects, notably the sale of “public” practices, the 
situation is—and should be—unchanged. The Minister’s defence 
of the £300 a year basic salary is unconvincing ; even if he is right 
in holding that the arrangement is in the best interests of doctors 
themselves, there is no justification for forcing that method of 
payment on them against their will. (It should be remembered, 
nevertheless, that a basic salary figured in the report of the Medical 
Planning Commission, representing the B.M.A. and other medical 
bodies, in 1942.) The question of appeal to the courts is really not 
worth a quarrel. The tribunal to which the local executive com- 
mittee (fifty per cent. medical) must refer any proposal to remove 
a practitioner’s name from the list promises to be a singularly fair 
and competent body, consisting as it will of a lawyer appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor (not by the Minister of Health), another who 
shall be a practitioner, appointed after consultation with the medical 
organisations, and a third with experience of the local executive com- 
mittees. Should there be an appeal to the courts against an adverse 
decision of this tribunal? That seems to matter less than either 
side contends. It is clear that a doctor would be usually ill-advised 
to resort to the courts, with all the publicity and expense that 
that would entail, but to concede the right would have no serious 
effect on the working of the Act, and advantage would rarely be 
taken of it. On the uncertainty about partnerships the Minister 
has made some concession, announcing that he will appoint a com- 
mittee of legal experts to decide whether the wording of the Act 
achieves the purpose it was meant to achieve; if not, it is clear 
that a short amending Act must be rapidly put through. The gap 
has not been greatly narrowed, but it was always narrower than was 
often represented. Agreement between doctors and Minister is 
essertial in the interests of the community, for the institution of a 
National Health Service is imperative. But time is short. Sane 
men cannot calmly contemplate deadlock. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE reverberations of the engagement of major events during the 

Foreign Affairs Debate of Thursday and Friday were still 
echoing in the ears of Members when the House of Commons 
reassembled on Monday. Members who had listened to Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Bevin felt that they had been taking part in 
the making of history. Inevitably therefore Monday’s debate on 
Welsh affairs sounded a change from a major to a minor key. 
Question time underlined the emphasis which public opinion now 
places on food—and its Minister. Mr. Strachey, who went in to 
bat first for the Government, had the whole. 44 questions which 
precede the Prime Minister’s habitual No. 45 to answer, with 
fifteen or so more left after that. Questions poured in on him 
not only on the subjects he usually has to deal with, but also on the 
new responsibility which he recently took upon himself of deciding 
which are the bodies which shall enjoy the privilege of dining more 
than 99 strong. Then Wales had its day, and as befits an eloquent 
race, speeches did not err on the side of brevity. An English 
“invader ” in the stately person of Mr. R. A. Butler made a number 
of constructive suggestions, and the President of the Board of Trade 
had to fight his way through a barrage of interventions. Otherwise 
contributions, including the wind-up by Mr. Ness Edwards, were 
exclusively Welsh. An English Member remarked afterwards how 
nice it would be if in addition to Scottish and Welsh Debates there 
could one day be one dealing with English affairs. 

* * x * 

The Adjournment Debate is one of the greatest safeguards against 
injustices perpetrated by Government Departments, and of private 
Members Sir John Mellor is one of the most determined foes of 
departmental oppression. On Monday night he raised the refusal 
of the Treasury to repay certain taxation whose legality was at least 
doubtful, and which had been paid as the result of a possibly 
erroneous Treasury ruling. Mr. Glenvil Hall, whose kindly per- 
sonality makes him a poor Shylock, was manifestly ill at ease in 
his defence of his department. But it kept the money. 

* 7 * * 

On Tuesday the stage was set for a great occasion in the Lords. 
The Parliament Bill, which is designed to reduce their Lordships’ 
suspensory veto on non-money Bills from two years to one, was 
due to be debated on Second Reading. But the great occasion was 
either postponed or called off, and after speeches from Lord 
Salisbury and the Leader of the House, the Lords adjourned to 
see if a basis of agreement could be found by Monday. Meanwhile 
in the Commons the opposition to the Bill providing for Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh (at no cost to the Exchequer 
for at least four years) was fizzling out. The indefatigable Mr. 
Chamberlain gave the House for the third time his views on the 
proper running of Royal Households, but was supported only by 
Mr. Emrys Hughes, and all the clauses of the Bill went through 
without a single division. Remembering that before Christmas -the 
majority of the Labour Members who voted had opposed the 
Motion on which the Bill is based, this quiet passage of a measure 
whose disputed passage would do nothing but harm was a relief. 
The House then passed to the technicalities of the Committee Stage 
of the Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill, taken, as so rarely 
nowadays, on the floor of the House. 

* * * * 

These continued on Wednesday, although the atmosphere became 
strained when after questions a somewhat harassed Mr. Alexander 
announced heavy cuts on the rations of the Services. Mr. Eden 
asked why if these were necessary they had not been made before, 
and many Members were very doubtful as to the medical conse- 
quences on young men called upon to face the strenuous life 
demanded by Service training. He was followed by the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, the popular “ Stoker ” Edwards, with an announce- 
ment that the new Dartmouth entry scheme could start in March. 
He had also to face many questions, including Sir Arthur Salter’s 
pertinent query as to whether the main object of the scheme was 
social equality or the production of the most efficient officers. 

J. A. B.C. 
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FRANCE EXPORTS TROUBLE 


HE fall in the value of the franc has been going on for at least 
thirty years. From 25 to the pound sterling in 1914 it fell 
to 80 after the first world war, 480 after the second and 864 at 
the official rate today. Devaluation has not only been uninter- 
rupted—it is accelerating. The assumption behind the decision 
taken last week-end was that this decline will now be arrested. 
M. Mayer’s statement that the chief objective of the French 
Government was the stabilisation of the French economy cannot 
mean anything else, since the downward slide in the value of the 
franc rather than any difficulty in expanding production, or even 
in securing sufficient coal deliveries from Germany, is the main 
disturbing factor in France today. But it is equally clear that there 
can be no set intention to arrest the decline at the fixed point of 
214.392 francs to the dollar. The very existence of a free rate 
proves that. Now that French exporters are permitted to exchange 
half their dollar earnings for as many francs as they will fetch 
there is no telling where the rate will stop, the only certainty 
being that dollars in the free market will fetch considerably more 
than 214 francs. It does not follow, of course, that the free rate 
will drag the official rate with it. It is not the intention of 
the French Government that anything of the kind shall happen. 
But unless it exercises an extraordinary vigilance over foreign 
exchange transactions and at the same time arrests the upward 
spiral of wages and prices inside France—in short unless the course 
of history in the last thirty years is reversed—there will be more 
devaluations to come. In that case M. Mayer’s statement that the 
new measures are purely transitional would take on a singularly 
ironic meaning. 

There has not been the slightest disposition to gloss over these 
misgivings. The French Government has very firmly rejected 
all invitations to change its mind, but it would be unsafe to con- 
clude that this firmness arises from conviction. Indeed, it could 
not have done so unless some brilliant financial insight had been 
vouchsafed to the French Government and denied to the rest of 
the world, including a good proportion of Frenchmen. If the 
validity of the decision is to be thoroughly tested it must first of 
all be tested in France. Some members of the French Cabinet 
did not like it, although they agreed in the end for the sake of 
political unity. The Socialist Party does not like it although it 
seems unwilling to press its objection to the Bill setting up a free 
market in gold to extreme lengths. All Frenchmen dislike it who 
do not relish the sight of anti-social hoarders of gold and hard 
currency being offered a bribe to disgorge gains which as often as 
not have been made on the black market. M. Blum, who has had 
some hard experience of the difficulties of arresting inflation, does 
not like it, and for very telling reasons. He regrets the embarrass- 
ment caused to the friendly British Government. He points out that 
in the first instance the value of the franc on the free market will 
fall, which is the same as saying that the value of the hoards of 
dollars and gold will rise in terms of francs. He also points out that 
people do not rush to sell things whose value is rising. So that until 
the tide turns (if it ever turns) and the value of the franc begins to 
rise the hoarders are likely to hold on to their dollars. In fact, 
the decision to permit free dealings is a shot in the dark. The 
French Government cannot possibly know at what point the 
trend will be reversed and the franc begin to recover in value. 
Such is the world shortage of dollars that it might not reverse 
at all, short of astronomical figures. Consequently there must be 
as much of desperation as of conviction behind the stubbornness 
with which Sir Stafford Cripps’s arguments were rejected, and 
many Frenchmen are certainly aware of the fact. 

Misgivings outside France are even more common. They are 





certainly not confined to Great Britain, whose attempts to maintain 
the value of the pound are going to be made even more difficult 
by the fact that a pound sterling which is supposed to cost four 
dollars in New York will be obtainable for two and a half dollars 
via Paris, given only the usual willingness to break currency 
regulations for the sake of a profit of 37} per cent. Overriding 
Britain’s difficulties, in more senses than one, is the attempt to 
bring international trade and finance within the sphere of inter- 
national planning. If there is any lesson to be learned from the 
British experience with sterling convertibility last year it is that 
it is dangerous to forget practical considerations in the pursuit of 
an ideal. Consequently the International Monetary Fund should 
not, and will not, be too rigid in its insistence on controlled foreign 
exchanges. But the exceptions which have now been made in the 
cases of Italy, Greece and France may well lead on to further 
exceptions. It might be just possible to tolerate such a movement 
if it were leading to completely free exchanges in which the un- 
realities of the present official rates would be swept away. But it 
is leading to nothing of the sort. The trend is not away from 
international control toward freedom, but away from international 
control towards a tangled multiplicity of national controls—a sort 
of Schachtian nightmare. The result of the introduction of a 
free rate in France is not freedom but a whole new crop of pro- 
hibitions—on transactions which will damage sterling, on specula- 
tion, on arbitrage and on a dozen other activities whose exact 
nature cannot be even detected and prohibited until the new 
system has begun to work. The layman need not despair if 
he is unable to foresee just what the effects of the change will 
be. The experts cannot foresee it either. The only certainty 
is that the present tangle of international finance will get worse. 

France, in fact, is exporting her troubles, and it is possible to 
go too far in repeating that we forgive her because times are hard. 
It would almost be possible for a stranger to the subject to con- 
clude, from the frequent British protestations that this incident 
will make no difference to our policy of a Western union, that 
France will be doing us a favour by supporting that policy. 
Actually she stands to gain as much by it as Britain, if not 
more. The time for protestations of mutual loyalty between 
Britain and France has gone past. As in case of middle-aged 
married couples, such things can be taken for granted. But that 
does not mean that we should accept without a murmur a decision 
which might increase in aay way our present economic difficulties. 
It is our duty to watch the course of the present French experiment 
with minute care and to have no inhibitions whatever about pro- 
testing at the top of our voices if it in fact leads to those dangerous 
results which most observers have forecast. By all means let 
France increase her exports by making the importers pay their 
real cost in materials and labour. Even in that part of the field 
in which we are in direct competition with France we cannot 
grumble about that. But we can and should grumble if we are 
undersold, not through genuine competition in costs and effi- 
ciencies, but through financial sleight-of-hand. For that is a type 
of competition into which we cannot enter without beginning that 
international devaluation race which is, quite rightly, the horror 
of the International Monetary Fuad, and should be of the whole 
world. If, despite the determination of the Government to prevent 
it, the pound ever had to be devalued, a further twist to the infla- 
tionary spiral at home could hardly be avoided. There may be a 
long and complicated chain of causes between French devaluation 
and further British inflation. But there is no doubt whatever in 
which direction the pressure is exerted, even though the whole 
of it may be absorbed in the system of internal and external 
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financial controls. ‘Lhose controls are already working overtime 
and, despite a curious popular faith to the contrary, financial 
controls are not by nature unbreakable. In the end inflation will 
out. 

This country has a long history in international commerce and 
finance. The International Monetary Fund has a short history, 
but it commands impressive resources of knowledge, wisdom and 
acumen in such matters. The financial history of France is not 
such that any French Government can pretend to a superior know- 
It would therefore be 
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something worse than misplaced politeness if the British Govern- 
ment were now to abandon the arguments which Sir Stafford 
Cripps has so far pressed without success. It would be sheer 
foolishness. No acceptance whatever must be given to the argu- 
ment that the battle has been fought and lost. The battle must 
go on. If the new French policy turns out in practice to be 
precipitating international finance into chaos, then the effort to 
get the French Government to change its mind must be redoubled. 
Force cannot be applied. But it will be a bad day for the world 
when France is not amenable to reason. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK =: 


HE Cambridge Senate should be meeting on February 7th to 
T elect a successor to the late Lord Baldwin as Chancellor of the 
University. Whether it will seems doubtful. I am not quite sure 
whether if only a single name is put forward any formal election is 
necessary at all. And so far only one name—that of General Smuts 
—has been put forward. Lists nominating him have been extensively 
signed in all the colleges, and there is no sign that before the 
nomination-period closes, on January 31st, any other candidate will 
be sponsored. Nothing could be better than such an appointment. 
General Smuts, who was at Christ’s in the early ‘nineties, took a 
double first in the Law Tripos. His subsequent career is known 
to all the world. This is the first time, I believe, that a British 
University has chosen a great Commonwealth statesman as Chan- 
cellor (the rectorships of Scottish universities are rather different), 
and the association will confer acknowledged distinction on Cam- 
bridge. General Smuts at 77 is as vigorous as most men twenty years 
younger ; his ‘constitutional frequently takes the form of a stroll to 
the top of Table Mountain and back. It remains, of course, to be 
seen whether with all his political claims he could come to Cam- 
bridge for his installation and the conferment of honorary degrees 
in June, but it is hardly likely that matters would have gone as 
far as they have without some kind of soundings being taken. 

* * * * 

An attempt to do what may crudely be called making religion 
news is a pretty delicate undertaking. The Church of England 
Commission that has been considering the question for the last 
two years has its hesitations at any rate about the use of the actual 
advertisement columns of the Press; therein I think it is wise. 
Important as the whole problem is, it is beset with difficulties. 
For what is publicity sought? The Church as an organisation, or 
the spiritual truths for which the Church stands? I imagine the 
former, and it is possible that the £:,000-a-year Information Secre- 
tary whom it is proposed to appoint may be able to make aspects 
of the Church’s work look so interesting that the papers will give 
publicity to them on the ground of their news-value and nothing 
else. But that raises the whole question of what news-value is, 
and why most so-called religious news comes rather low in the 
scale. The fundamental fact is that it is the business of the editor 
of a daily paper to fill his columns with what, in his judgement, 
is the best news he can get. So far as Church news falls in that 
category it will be printed. So far as it does not, even a £20,000 
Information Secretary will labour in vain. ® 

* * 7 . 

Benelux ‘is very much in the air at present, but there are a lot 
of people who feel rather hazy about it. What is it, and what is it 
trying to do?’ Its name, BElgium, NEtherland# LUXembourg, in- 
dicates that it is an association of those three countries. Its purpose 
is to create a complete customs union between the three. That is 
turning out slow work. A common tariff on all goods coming into 
any of the three countries from outside has been fixed. ‘That is 
something, but it is a long way from the ideal, which is the elimina- 
tion of all customs barriers between Holland and Belgium and 
between each of them and Luxembourg. One or two small advances, 
like the same postal rate within the three-country area, have been 
arranged. But welcome as all this is, it is a pertinent reminder of 
the problems to be solved before anything like a customs union 
between the sixteen Marshall Plan States can be evolved. 


The combination of that almost unique four-master the ‘ Pamir’ 


and the ‘Prospect of Whitby’ was too much for me. Would I 
come and see the one and lunch at the other? I would and did, 
regardless of the neglect of numberless duties entailed thereby. 
The ‘ Prospect of Whitby ’ is one of the best-known of Thames land- 
marks from the river. The land approach to it is less familiar, but 
the journey down Commercial Road and then a right turn to the 
river is abundantly worth while. There are not many taverns that 
were first licensed, as this claims to be, while Henry VIII was King ; 
there are fewer still possessing a bar with a reredos, so to speak, 
packed like the ‘ Prospect’s,’ with nautical curios of all kinds. I 
fancy the hostelry was known to Dickens, but someone else will 
have to verify that. As for the ‘Pamir,’ she lies in the London 
Docks, and though the public can, I believe, go on board her on 
one or two afternoons a week, it is as surveyed from a distance that 
she displays all the beauty of her rig. There are few of her type left, 
and they will soon be fewer still. 
* * . 7 

Rarely have I known one book suggest another as The Bitter End, 
which is published his week, does Kravchenko’s well-known I Chose 
Freedom, which appeared here last year. Gisevius’ book tells, on 
the whole convincingly, the inner history of the abortive movements 
against Hitler within Germany between 1938 and 1944, when 
Stauffenberg’s bomb exploded harmlessly. All that is interesting 
enough, but the abiding impression the book leaves is of the terror, 
the suspicion, the espionage, and the menace by which Germany 
under the Nazi oligarchy and the Gestapo was pervaded through the 
war years. How does this differ from the terror, the suspicion, the 
espionage in Russia under the N.V.D.K., as revealed in Kravchenko’s 
arresting pages? It differs not at all. The identity of the methods 
of different schools of totalitarianism has never been more strikingly 
demonstrated. 

* + . * 

I am not wanting to buy a house, but someone I know is. e 
heard of one the other day. It was portrayed to him with all that 
peculiar verbal felicity of which house-agents are acknowledged 
masters. The price was fantastic, but prices are sometimes symbolic, 
so the matter was pursued a little farther. It then appeared 
(a) that the house was built on a spring, (b) that an attempt had 
been made to conduct the water away by a pipe, (c) that there had 
nevertheless been a serious subsidence of the foundations, and (d) 
that it would cost about £1,000 to put wrong right. That it would 
be very difficult to get the work done, that the £1,000 estimate was 
a minimum, and that no guarantee coyld be given against further 
trouble were incidental and subsidiary inferences. We sometimes 
hear mention of the housing situation. This is the sort of situation 
it is. 

7 7 * * 

The Attorney-General rather startled more pedantic members 
of the House of Commons on Monday by referring, in connection 
with the notorious Baxter v. Baxter to “marital” relations, laying 
heavy emphasis on the middle syllable. I have since learned on the 
highest legal authority that the Bar, particularly in the divorce court 
(with which I am not extensively familiar), habitually treats the 
English language thus. I wish it wouldn’t, but I admit that the 
O.E.D. gives an option; and the derivation does unquestionably 
justify the long 1. Janus 

~ 
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THE NEW MALAYA 


By BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES 


O anyone who lived in Malaya before the war the enormous 

change which has taken place in its political climate is little 
less than sensational. The political consciousness of Chinese, 
Indian, and especially Malay inhabitants, is evolving with truly 
tropical rapidity. The new federal constitution, named the “ Federa- 
tion of Malaya,” which comes into force on February Ist, is a direct 
result of this ferment. What this new political set-up is likely to 
signify to Malaya may perhaps be most nearly assessed by com- 
paring it with its two immediate predecessors, the pre-war Govern- 
ment of the Federated Malay States (F.M.S.) and the Malayan 
Union constitution established April 1st, 1946, which the new 
federation is to supersede. 

The claim made by its British sponsors that the new federation 
represents “a great advance on anything which existed before” is 
in some respects an over-statement. When, in December, 1943, “ self- 
government within the Empire” was officially proclaimed as the 
goal of British policy, a new chapter opened in Malayan constitutional 
development. This objective has been several times subsequently 
reaffirmed, and it is clear that the new Federal Legislative Council 
will mark an advance on the pre-war Federal Council, to some 
extent its prototype, in the evolution towards a fully democratic 
legislature. In the first place, the new federation will include the 
whole peninsula apart from Singapore, whereas the pre-war federa- 
tion comprised only four Malay States—Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang. Then the new Federal Legislative Council 
will have a total of seventy-five members, of whom sixty-one are un- 
officials, as compared with the sixteen European officials and twelve 
unofficials of the F.M.S. Council. Though at first the new Council 
will be nominated to represent sectional interests, racial and com- 
mercial, it has been specifically promised that “elections will be 
held at an early date.” 

Viewed from this angle the new Council clearly marks a big 
advance towards representative government. But in making this 
comparison it is not to be overlooked that outside the centralised 
and Westernised F.M.S. there were five Malay States (Kedah, Perlis, 
Kelantan, Trengganu and Johore) in direct relation with the Crown 
through the High Commissioner, which, though known as the 
“Unfederated Malay States” (U.M.S.), were not administratively 
linked together. Nor is it to be assumed that the administration of 
the F.M.S. was more “ advanced ” than that of the U.M.S. Basically 
the old federation was a new State constructed over the heads of the 
four existing States to protect and advance the interests of the new 
immigrant population—Chinese, Indian and British. So far from 
fulfilling, it arrested the political evolution of the indigenous Malays. 
Having watched the four Federated States progressively lose their 
identity and independence in the administrative unit established in 
1896 (for the old federation was not a federation in the true sense 
at all), the other five States successfully resisted the persuasions 
of tidy-minded British officialdom to join, and until 1941 continued 
their quiet evolution more or less along traditional lines. 

In these five States, therefore, the administration, though under 
general British direction, retained much of its Malay character. In 
particular the official language was Malay alike in meetings of the 
State Councils and in al] Courts of Law beneath the Supreme Court, 
and the official records were kept in Jawi or Arabic script. The 
administration itself was staffed by Malays, notably in Kedah, where 
many of the senior positions, such as those of the Secretary to 
Government, the Auditor-General, the Director of Lands, the State 
Treasurer, the Superintendents of Customs and of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, were held by Malays. The Secretary to Government had 
under him a large secretariat composed of Malays, and he discussed 
important business with the British Adviser before it was laid 
before the Malay Ruler. This system offered a marked contrast 
to that in the F.M.S., where the British Resident himself handled 
all important matters through his own extensive secretariat. In 
Kedah the heads of the technical departments were British officers, 
but they had Malay assistants and the clerical service was restricted 
to Kedah Malays. 
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Malay nationalists, therefore, contend that the pre-war set-up in 
Kedah would have been a more appropriate prototype for the new 
Pan-Malayan Federation than that of the Wesfernised and artificial 
F.M.S. Maintaining with Burma and Siam that a national language 
is an essential quality of nationhood, they are now demanding that 
not English but Malay speech and Jawi script should be the official] 
language of the federation. In some degree the former U.MS, 
will, under the new constitution, lose much of the native character 
of their administration. If the accepted goal of political evolution 
is the fulfilment of nationalist aspirations, it is difficult to resist the 
Malay contention that in these five States, comprising nearly half 
the land area of the peninsula, the federation will in certain respects 
retard rather than advance their progress. Comparison between 
the new federation and the about-to-be-discarded Malayan 
Union touches more directly upon what is now avowedly 
the fundamental issue of Malayan  politics—namely, whether 
Malaya is to be a predominantly Malay or Chinese country, 
The purpose of the Malayan Union was twofold: (1) to tidy up 
the administration by creating a single central Government for the 
whole peninsula, and (2) to admit the immigrant Chinese and Indian 
races to political equality with the indigenous Malay. In both 
objects the Union failed, and has therefore been abandoned. The 
whole political experiment associated with it did, however, produce 
the violent political ferment which eventually led to its rejection. 

In practice the Malayan Union and the MacMichael “ Treaties ” 
by which it was preceded would have resulted in the virtual dis- 
appearance of the Malay States and their Rulers as political entities, 
a development which at this stage would have almost certainly led 
to the political submergence of the Malays in their own land. But 
so forcible an application of the melting-pot theory met with an 
immediate and passionate resistance from the Malays, who early 
in 1946 rose in a nation-wide protest against the Union proposals, 
and out of this protest the United Malays National Organisation 
(U.M.N.O.) was formed under the leadership of fifty-two-year-old 
Dato Onn bin Jafaar, the mentri besar, or Chief Minister, of Johore, 
U.M.N.O. was then invited, under the guidance of Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, sent out as Governor-General to unravel a tangled situ- 
ation, to participate in framing a draft constitution ; and its proposals 
published in December, 1946, modified by the recommendations of 
the minority races, became the basis of the new federation as out- 
lined in the White Paper [Cmd. 7171] published in July, 1947. 

An integral part of the new scheme is restitution of the Malay 
States and Rulers to their former status, with the addition of new 
State machinery which will enable the Sultans to become true con- 
stitutional monarchs and in some respects to exert a larger influence 
than formerly upon Malayan affairs. Another change is the separa- 
tion of Singapore and its large Chinese population so as to enable 
the Malays to find their feet in the new federation before they are 
exposed to the full blast of numerical competition which the intro- 
duction of the ballot-box and the ultimate incorporation of Singapore 
will one day entail. A more questionable innovation is the creation 
of the much-controverted Malayan citizenship to enable non-Malay 
races to acquire civic rights. 

A compromise satisfies no one, and even the Malays are uneasy 
lest the predominantly Malay States in the north should lose their 
Malay character and go the way of the members of the old F.M.S., 
a fear for which there is more ground than generally understood. 
Yet the Chinese protest that the federation unjustly favours the 
Malays by giving them a majority in the Federal Legislative Council 
and by retaining the Malay States with, in some respects, enhanced 
powers and opportunities. Alternative constitutional proposals for a 
federation having virtually Dominion status with an elected central 
legislature were put forward by the Chinese-led opposition. This 
is composed of two groups—the All-Malaya Council of Joint 
Action (A.M.C.J.A.) led by the veteran ex-Singapore Councillor, Tan 
Cheng Lock, and Pusat Tenaga Ra’ayat (P.U.T.E.R.A.) led by Dr. 
Burhanuddin. A.M.C.J.A. is a Chinese-Eurasian and Indian body; 
P.U.T.E.R.A. a group of minority Malays who are anti-royalist and 
who, having many Indonesians in their ranks, aspire ro unite Malaya 
to the Republic of Indonesia. Though they are interesting as an 
example of the range of political thought now stirring in Malaya, 
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there is little doubt that the adoption of the A.M.C.J.A.- 
P.U.T.E.R.A. proposals now would expose the Malays to the same 
fate as Little Red Riding Hood’s. It is difficult to foresee to what 
extent this opposition will impede the working of the constitution 
coming into force on Sunday. For the all-important Chinese wing 
the portents are ominous. The Chinese hartal staged in October 
introduced a dangerous precedent and the reported decision of the 
Chinese leaders to boycott the federation (a retaliation against the 
boycott of the Union by the Malays) raises the fundamental problem 
in an acute form. 

Articulate Malay opinion is on the whole solidly behind U.M.N.O., 
though, to hold its own against P.U.T-.E.R.A. in the future, it will 
have to free itself from a certain aristocratic lethargy and to pay more 
attention to the publicity weapon so much more ably exploited by 
its rival. Malayan politics are now taking the form of a contest 
between the Malay leader Onn and the Chinese leader Tan Cheng 
Lock, and in coming weeks this personal factor is likely to become 
increasing!y pronounced. 


JAMAICA BOSS 


By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 

HE politics of Jamaica are simple. Its economic situation is 

complicated. And its future is obscure. Jamaica has a Legisla- 
tive Assembly, of considerable but limited powers, and elected by 
adult suffrage. Since about ninety-seven per cent. of the population 
are coloured, and of this total about ninety per cent. are poor, 
there is little social basis for a party of the Right. And so the 
effective chaice at the moment is between two parties of the 
Left. They are the parties of Mr. Bustamente and Mr. Manley 
respectively. ‘The essential difference between them is that Mr. 
Bustamente is willing to tolerate capitalism on the basis that he is 
allowed to milk it heavily, while Mr. Manley would abolish it. Mr. 
Bustamente is willing that Jamaica should stay within the Empire 
and Commonwealth, provided he is allowed to run the Jamaican 
show. Mr. Manley would make Jamaica a black republic, outside 
the Empire. Mr. Manley is a man of principle. Mr. Bustamente 
is aman of parts. He is president of the biggest trade union in the 
island. He is, in effect, Prime Minister in the Legislative Assembly. 
And he is the Mayor of Kingston, the island’s principal port and 
largest city. He demands now to be made the Governor of the island. 

Mr. Bustamente’s presidential trade-union post has remarkable 
features. He is president for life. He appoints and dismisses all 
officers. He decides who shall be admitted and who expelled. He 
calls disputes on, and calls them off. The rules provide that no 
strike pay shall be given for the’ first two weeks of a dispute ; such 
disputes have a habit of ending about the thirteenth day !_ As Mayor 
of Kingston, Mr. Bustamente is seeking somewhat similar powers to 
those he possesses as president of the union. Recently he sought 
and obtained the power to “hire and fire” in the Corporation’s 
service. His field of patronage is now very wide ; there are many 
advantages in that. Mr. Manley is a lawyer, and reminds one 
of the Stafford Cripps of fifteen years ago. He is a Socialist, and 
his party is pressing Mr. Bustamente closely. Recently a new party 
came into being—the Party of Industry and Agriculture—but it is 
too early to forecast its prospects. ‘The immediate struggle is 
between Mr. Bustamente and Mr. Manley, with the former still in 
charge but losing ground to the latter. 

Bananas, coconuts, sugar—these are the island’s principal indus- 
tries. Two of them are in a bad way. The “ Panama disease” has 
hit the bananas. Production has fallen from a peak figure of 22 
million stems to about 6 million stems. Now disease is hitting the 
coconut palms. The coconut is an extremely important item in the 
Native economy. It supplies milk, protein and fat. The sugar 
industry is flourishing. And now tobacco is being developed. 
Bauxite in large quantities has been located, and this will have a 
big bearing on the island’s future. Jamaica’s principal needs are 
to get rid of half a million of the population, and to develop a wider 
range of industry and agriculture, so as to make the island less 
dependent on two or three main products, the failure of any one 
of which throws the whole economy of the island into chaos. 
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In Jamaica, marriage is regarded as superfluous by the majority 
of the coloured population. They mate without marriage, and 
thereatter proliferate. As a result of the enormous pressure of 
surplus population, labour conditions are appalling, and they will 
remain so, despite trade-union effort, until this pressure is eased. 

wo things are necessary—a substantial migration of the present 
population and intensive birth-control for the future. Neither is 
easy. The coloured Jamaican will take jobs in other countries for a 
spell. But he is no pioneer. Virgin territory has no attraction for 
him. He lacks drive and dislikes discomfort.’ As regards birth- 
control, the opposition of the Catholic Church is a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

An attempt is in progress to combine Jamaica with other West 
Indian islands in a West Indian Federation, and thus to broaden 
the economic base of each. Bustamente at first sharply attacked 
this idea, but is now said to be playing with it. The test for him 
will be simple. He would sooner be king of one island than a 
subject in a federation comprising many. A condition of Jamaica 
joining the federation would be that Bustamente should be its boss. 
But if he is, other islands will then decline to join. I should not, 
therefore, rate the prospects for federation in the immediate future 
very highly. It is paradoxical that democracy should impede progress. 
In the West Indies the measure of democracy granted to the coloured 
population certainly does. If we were back in.the old days of Crown 
Colony government, the problem of federation, and a good many 
other problems too, would be nuch easier of solution. 

Jamaica’s future is connected with that of two other areas— 
British Guiana and British Honduras. While Jamaica and Barbados 
are heavily over-populated, both these areas are heavily under- 
populated. Indeed they are almost completely undeveloped. British 
Guiana, about the size of Britain, has a total population of less than 
400,000. British Honduras, about the size of Wales, has only about 
40,000. In both cases only the low-lying coastal strip has been 
developed. The interiors remain practically untouched. The 
Americans take a dim view of our failure to develop British Guiana, 
and are more than hinting that we ought to do something about it. 
And a certain South American State is casting covetous eyes on 
British Honduras, 

In principle, the solution would appear to be clear. It is to 
develop these two countries and draw off the surplus population of 
Jamaica and Barbados. But apart from our own sluggishness, two 
big obstacles exist. The first is the political obstacle of democracy, 
which makes agreed solutions difficult and imposed ones impossible. 
And the second is fear of the future. The opening up and developing 
of British Guiana and British Honduras will be a large-scale physical 
and financial job. Roads must be driven into the interior, railways 
laid down, clearing operations on a big scale undertaken. Big finance 
is needed. But big finance will not come under conditions of 
uncertainty about the future. It looks at Jamaica, and looks at 
democracy, and looks at the future—and stays away. What then is 
to be done ? It is impossible to turn back the democratic clock. 
Then there is only one thing to be done. It is to draw a sharp 
line between politics and economics. We need something in the 
nature of a development corporation, which would be granted, for a 
long term of years, well-defined and inalienable rights that would 
not be at the mercy of political uncertainty in the future. Then the 
necessary capital and enterprise could be attracted, but they will not 
be so attracted under present conditions. And the job of opening 
up virgin territory is not one for a Government department. 

The job is not one that the coloured people can do, either. It 
will have to be done by whites. The coloured folk, amiable and 
easy-going, could come along later when the back of the job is 
broken. But they will not do the job. Given the development cor- 
poration I have suggested, what would then suit both territories best 
would be a gold rush. That attracts the daring, the hardy, the 
enterprising. They create a market which others, somewhat less 
daring, proceed to fill. As population grows agriculture follows. 
And so the territory is opened up and its resources become available 
to mankind. Now there is “gold in them thar hills.” And 
diamonds. 

Mr. Creech-Jones recently sent a commission, under the chairman- 
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ship of Sir Geoffrey Evans, to look at British Guiana and British 
Honduras, and to submit proposals for their economic development. 
In a few months we shall get their report. On what we do with 
it will depend whether the West Indies are to remain largely 
undeveloped, and where they are developed, as a monumental slum, 
kept going at all only by subsidy from the Inaperial exchequer, or 
whether we are to develop to the full what could be an immensely 
valuable possession. If the latter, we can contribute materially to 
the problem of the displaced persons, we can secure a much better 
distribution of population within the West Indies, we can produce 
things (like hemp) which we now have to buy from foreign sources, 
and make the West Indies a self-supporting federation contributing 
to, instead of drawing from, our resources at home. But Mr, Creech- 
Jones. who is a worthy and sincere man, should be warned plainly 
that the job will not be done on the lines of the copy-book maxims 
of the Fabian Society, nor without the doubtless vulgar, but very 
necessary, incentive of profit. 


MORE ABOUT INFLATION 


By A. C. PIGOU* 


N a recent issue of Punch, A. P. H. pillories the Solicitor-General’s 

literary solecism, “ The budget is designed to mop up inflationary 
pressure.” From a stylist this is as it should be. He proceeds, 
however, to argue that, since the danger of inflation is that prices 
will rise, while the recent budget, by increasing the taxes imposed 
on various things, must make their prices rise, therefore, contrary 
to the common view that it was an anti-inflationary budget, it was 
in fact a pro-inflationary one. We do not naturally look for guidance 
on these matters to the columns of Punch. But the fact that a 
paragraph like this should be printed there suggests at once that 
some readers are interested in them and also that some writers do 
not as yet understand them fully. Hence this intervention. 

It is well to begin by defining our terms. No economist would 
use the word inflation in such a way as to include under it an 
increase in prices to purchasers consequent upon the imposition of 
taxes on commodities or on sales. To do that would imply that to 
substitute these taxes for income tax would automatically entail 
inflation ; which is fantastic. Nor is it consonant with ordinary 
usage to say that a rise in the general price level necessarily connotes 
inflation, even when there has been no manipulation of taxes. Thus, 
if prices rise because there is a shortage of commodities owing to 
bad harvests and so on, we do not say that there is inflation. The 
term is most commonly used in reference, not to prices, nor yet to 
the stock of money, i.e. (roughly) currency in circulation plus bank 
money, but to money income. It may be made to mean just an 
expansion of money income. I prefer myself to mean by it an 
expansion of this, not absolutely but relatively to the volume of the 
community’s real productive resources available for work. In view 
of the fact that there are a number of different sorts of productive 
resources, this concept is necessarily rather loose. It will, however, 
serve our turn. Thus there is no inflation if, as population grows, 
money income expands in the same ratio as the stock of labour and 
equipment, but there is inflation if it expands in a larger proportion. 
With the stock of labour and equipment fixed, any expansion in 
money income constitutes inflation. 

Money income may become inflated in this term either because 
the frequency with which the existing stock of money appears as 
income—its “ income velocity ”"—is speeded up, or because the stock 
of money is itself increased. In either case it is, in principle, open 
to the State to combat inflation alternatively by slowing down the 
income velocity of money or by reducing the stock of it. 

Thus, on the one hand, if it were able to fix maximum rations and 
maximum prices for all kinds of goods and services, it could make it 
impossible for money expenditure, and so for money income—which 
is the obverse of this—to expand at all, no matter how large the stock 
of money might become. But it is not feasible in practice to control 
all commodities and services in this way. Hence a substantial part 
of the money that “ would have liked” to chase those that are con- 
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trolled, finding that avenue blocked, will chase after others ; with 
the result that the threatened expansion in total expenditure and 
total money income, instead of being stopped completely, is only 
mildly checked. Moreover, even this is only accomplished at a 
cost. For labour and equipmen: are impelled towards. producing 
the uncontrolled goods to a greater extent than would happen jf 
there were no discrimination, and, almost certainly, to a greater extent 
than is socially desirable. Nor is this all. In so far as these controls 
do lessen the income velocity of money and so hinder money income 
from expanding, they only act, so to speak, as dams behind which 
“suppressed inflation” is piled up. When they are presently 
removed—and presumably they will be removed sometime—the 
waters they have held back will rush forward, and money income 
will be infiated to the same extent as it would have been if they 
had never been erected. 


On the other hand, it is open to the State to combat inflation by 
“mopping up” a part of the stock of money to sterilise or destroy 
it. Taxation in excess of State expenditure and loans, whether 
forced or induced by propaganda or the offer of high interest-rates, 
in excess of that expenditure are available to it as instruments. This 
method of attack is simpler than the other and is less likely to 
interfere harmfully with the allocation of resources among different 
sorts of production. When, as in the course of an all-out war, the 
State’s own need for purchasing power is abnormally large, to adopt 
it is not practicable. But normally in times of peace it is. 


In turning from mechanism to policy we are confronted with an 
ambiguity of language. When a country is said to be “ suffering 
from inflation,” this means, sometimes that its money income has 
been inflated as compared with what it was at some earlier time, for 
example before the outbreak of the recent war, sometimes that it is 
in process of being further inflicted now. These two maladies are 
quite different and it is by no means clear that they ought to be 
treated in the same way. Whether, when inflation has already taken 
place, it is desirable to cancel it by subsequent deflation is very 
doubtful. For in view of the strong resistance with which attempts 
to reduce money wage-rates are certain to be met, substantial 
defiations can, in general, only be carried through at the expense of 
heavy and, it may be, prolonged unemployment. In present condi- 
tions it is generally held that deflation should not be attempted. 
Everybody, however, would agree that further inflation should be 
prevented, or, at the worst, held to a very slow tempo. 


It may be thought at first sight that the Government’s decision to 
levy extra taxation to reduce the public’s purchasing power in 
proportion to the reduction in goods available for purchase, which 


the export drive is expected to bring about, is inconsistent with this 


policy of avoiding deflation. For, expenditure by the public being 
cut, must not money income be cut correspondingly? This, how- 
ever, is bad reasoning. In effect, what happens is that the Govern- 
ment buys the extra goods to be sent out as exports. If it bought 
them with new money created for that purpose, money income would 
be increased ; inflation would take place. In fact it proposes to buy 
them with money collected from the public in taxation ; that is to 
say, to make the public buy them for export instead of buying them 
for their own use. Thus aggregate expenditure and money income 
here are the same as they would have been had there been no 
export drive, but the imports for which that drive pays had been 
borrowed. The Government’s policy in this matter does not then 
entail deflation ; it inhibits a further inflation, which, if it had not 


raised the additional taxes—or done something equivalent—the 


export drive would have entailed. 


The thesis that further inflation should be prevented is general 
in character irrespective of the sources from which the inflation is 
threatened. How far can that thesis in present conditions be 
implemented? To implement it requires that, as and when ration- 
ing and price controls are withdrawn, and as and when this leads 
to a speed-up in the income velocity of money, the State shall 
counteract this by mopping up an appropriate quantity of money and 
sterilising or destroying it. Unless, however, the upward trend of 
money wage rates is somehow arrested, it is very unlikely that this 
policy can be carried through except at the cost of creating un- 
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employment. In spite of ministerial exhortations and heavy food 
subsidies that trend is still continuing. If the decision not to allow 
food subsidies to grow larger is maintained, if American prices con- 
tinue to rise, and if the sterling-dollar exchange rate is held at its 
present level, the cost of living in money terms must rise and the 
pressure for increasing money wage rates must be enhanced. The 
difficulties in the way of preventing further inflation will then be 
enhanced correspondingly. The prospect that it will, in fact, be 
prevented is not at present bright. 


MANAGERS OF LEARNING? 


By R. B. GRAHAM (Headmaster of Bradford Grammar School) 


HE modern technique of management has long been applied un- 

noticed to public education. It means, in a nutshell, the sub- 
ordination of the man of learning to the administrator, just as in 
many businesses the man of technical skill is subordinated to the 
man trained to be a manager. The rugged captain of industry, often 
himself a technical inventor, had his counterpart in the more polished 
but equally dominant headmaster of Victorian tradition. Both have 
given place to a smoother type, skilled in the large-scale administra- 
tion which still bigger and still more efficient large-scale machinery 
has forced upon our industry and on our polity as a whole. Is it 
not written in the clever works of Mr. James D. Burnham? 

Unavoidably, but most dangerously, this tendency of modern times 
has supplied the framework into which most of the schools of this 
country are fitted. Teachers are regarded as “on the staff” of 
administrators, and schools as identical slices of a municipal cake. 
The independent schools have not kept free from the trend, and 
Sir Arthur fforde is not the first headmaster to have commended 
himself to a Board of Governors by ability in public business. But 
the trend itself is alien to the best traditions of the schools and to 
real education. How alien is clearly demonstrated by the Head- 
master of Tonbridge in an article on the Rugby appointment con- 
tributed to The Spectator of January 16th. The universities also 
feel it. A general, an admiral and a politician, all men of “ proved 
administrative capacity,” have been made Heads of Houses at Cam- 
bridge, and similar ability shown in the Civil Service, especially in 
warttime, has brought similar promotion at Oxford. The newer 
universities choose their Vice-Chancellors as a rule with at least 
one eye in the same direction, and the impact of large-scale organisa- 
tion upon them can sometimes regrettably be seen in the calculated 
bestowal of an honorary degree on the powerful Director of Education 
in a neighbouring Local Authority. In Research Departments, both 
public and private, all over the country there is tension between the 
man of learning and his less learned but more “ efficient ” controller ; 

e who holds the purse-strings calls the tune. 

These managers of learning often make a real success of their jobs. 
So doubtless may the manager of a great textile mill, who was trained 
only as an accountant and at first hardly knew a loom from a spindle. 
Management can offer great prizes, both in material reward and in 
power and responsibility ; it draws thereby some who have only 
ambition, drive and cunning to recommend them ; but it also attracts 
many men and some women of outstanding ability and personality 
who have the wisdom and the humility that are required in the 
management of, say, a corps of touchy professors or the masters’ 
common room of a great school. It is not impossible for these 
appointments to be good appointments. 

Moreover, we have here a modern trend. Merely to deplore it 
is as feeble an occupation as lamenting the weather. Our trend, like 
the weather, comes from ascertainable causes ; its undesirable effects, 
unlike those of the weather, should be mitigated rather than endured. 
Undesirable they certainly are. Our primary schools, for example, 
are a national disgrace. Headmasters outside the system continually 
get letters requesting the admission of pupils prefaced by: “My 
son is not making much progress in a class of 53,” or “My boy is 
for the third year in succession in the same class in the village school ; 
there are now children two years younger in it, and all have to be 
taught together.” No real education is possible in such conditions. 
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The blame does not lie all in one quarter; some of it can be 
traced to political parsimony and some to a snobbish neglect ; but 
it is hard to think that the principal advisers of Education Committees 
are free from a share. The major error of the Butler Act was that 
it directed the reforming energy of 1944, not into an improvement 
of these elementary schools, but to an equalitarian reorganisation of 
the secondary branch, which was on the whole very much more 
efficient. Much of the responsibility lies on the National Union of 
Teachers, itself a large-scale organisation. But equally with the 
N.U.T. the error was that of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees, a body largely steered by the officials, and of the “ Orange 
Book” issued by the officials themselves. 


Are these officials really necessary? Undoubtedly they are. 
Education is a business, whether parents pay fees or not, and its 
material side needs efficient management. But the Chief Officer of 
an Education Committee does much more than arrange for the pro- 
vision of books, buildings and meals, and of funds for staff salaries. 
He advises the Committee on policy and on the best use of its 
resources. In the process he is bound to consider the decisive 
question of priorities. Is a new school to be built here now? And 
if so, for what numbers and what size of class shall we provide ? 
If we can afford a few extra salaries shall we improve our staffing 
ratios and decrease our classes, or shall we increase our inspectorate 
and our office staff ? What sort of person shall be promoted in the 
service, those who give themselves heart and soul to their teaching 
but resent “ interference ” from officials, or those with whom officials 
find it “easy to work”? At what point is a school so big that the 
individuality of each child cannot still be considered and his special 
needs met ? 

In all such matters advisers are wanted who are, in their bones and 
by long experience, schoolmasters. They must, of course, have 
business capacity as well. But only a teacher really knows what 
effect this change of plan or that adjustment of resources is going to 
have on the children and teachers concerned. And he should know 
better than anyone else how to leave untrammeled the selfless but 
“ awkward ” person who is often himself a scholar and also a genius 
with the young. There will be no solution to this problem until 
men of administrative capacity can be found in the teaching pro- 
fession itself to occupy the responsible posts in the Education Offices. 
Probably the best-trained education officer will be one who has him- 
self been brought up in a good school and then has taught for years 
in some of the worst. 

In the universities and in the field of research the same is true. 
The men of learning must themselves be allowed and encouraged to 
shoulder the responsibilities of administration. That they have the 
capacity to do so is proved by the experience of war-time on the 
fighting staffs and in the Civil Service. U.N.E.S.C.O. has wisely 
chosen a distinguished biologist for the head of its secretariat. 
Administration is very much simpler and easier than most of the 
problems to which such men habitually give their minds. Our 
philosophers have easily become efficient “ kings.” 

If all this be true, a major alteration in our present allocation of 
rewards for service must be made at once. The present drift of able 
people from teaching into work of less merit but with better pay 
must be reversed, and far more people of first-rate ability must be 
attracted into the teaching profession at all levels. Moreover, the 
scales must be so directed, in spite of the National Union of 
Teachers, first, that those most highly qualified shall be sufficiently 
rewarded from the start, and, secondly, so that there is every incen- 
tive for a man to do more than his share of work and to rise out of 
the ruck, while still remaining within the profession. Among those 
who avail themselves of these opportunities sheuld be found both 
those part-time administrators, the headmasters, and also the full- 
time administrators and advisers of the Education Offices. 

A second change also must be made in the national system. So 
that future administrators may have experience and show their 
quality, each school must have a great deal more autonomy and a 
great deal more responsibility for its own affairs than schools at 
present have under most authorities. The trust of school governors 
in a headmaster must replace the trust of an administrator in the 
report of an inspector. 
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CANADA PIONEERS 


By AIDAN COCKBURN 

NTARIO’S much publicised scheme for flying British immi- 
grants out to Canada has rather obscured the need of other 
parts of the Dominion for new settlers. Up here in Northern 
Alberta it is a very real need, for this is a new country, much of it 
not even surveyed, that offers wide opportunities to anyone who is 
prepared for hard work and conditions completely different from 
anything he has known in England. This whole vast province has a 
population less than that of an English city, and its powers of absorp- 
tion are almost limitless. The greatest need is for farmers, but as more 
and more land is settled other workers can find openings in their own 
trades. The impressions of one who has been “ North of the Peace” 
for less than a month, coming here straight from the heart of London, 
may be interesting to anyone who has grown tired of city life and 

yearns for open spaces and fresh fields to conquer. 

After America was discovered men gradually pushed out west into 
undiscovered, uncultivated territory until they finally reached the 
Pacific coast, but now only the North is open for expansion. This 
“new North ” was once known to few except the trappers and traders 
who sailed up the Peace River or rode over Indian trails through 
the seemingly endless spruce forests in search of furs. It was not 
until about twenty years ago that anyone realised its potentialities as 
farming country. The first homesteaders faced immense difficulties. 
They had to clear the bush and build their homes with the tempera- 
ture regularly 30 below zero in the all too long winter. To transport 
machinery from Edmonton, 400 miles south, was a Herculean task. 
They found out, however, that one man, working with a team of 
horses, could have a home and a fair-sized crop of wheat by the end 
of the second year. The same holds true now, though with modern 
equipment it is far easier to cut down trees and there is now a good 
road to Edmonton. 

Most of the settlers went in for wheat-farming, though some 
pastured cattle, and for both the land proved excellent. In spite of 
the short summer this untouched soil produced first-class crops, and 
the cattle stood up to the long winter without much difficulty. Nearly 
all are treating the soil with the respect it deserves, growing two 
crops of wheat followed by one of clover which is ploughed in. One 
man who has not been willing to do this has actually had twenty 
crops of wheat from the same land without resting it and with no 
deterioration in the quality of his wheat. How long that will ast, 
of course, is another matter. 

To one who has lived in urban England the most striking thing 
about this life is its isolation from the rest of the world. The high- 
way to civilisation was the Peace River, and that could be used only in 
summer. Overland, saddle-horse and dog-team provided the only 
means of transport, and though roads were gradually made that were 
possible for a car or a team of horses, they were unbelievably bad 
by English standards, littke more than mud in summer, ice and snow- 
drifts in winter. To drive a car here requires a complete re-orienta- 
tion of European ideas on the subject; the emphasis is on the 
accelerator and not on the brake as one would expect, and, in fact, 
a jeep is the one really satisfactory way out. Many of the farmers 
in the outlying districts still use a “caboose” and team to drive 
through the snow. This object is one of the most comical sights ever 
seen—a small wooden house on sledge runners, with a brazier inside 
and a little chimney belching smoke, the whole thing looking rather 
like something from Peter Pan. 

One of the biggest steps to the development of this country came 
with the discovery of gold and urahium in the North West Territories 
and the building af a highway from Edmonton to Yellowknife, a 
project which is still unfinished. This made the transportation of 
grain very much simpler, and provided the first easy means of access 
to the unsettled and unsurveyed country of the North. Now 
Northern Alberta sees itself as the country of the future, and its 
promise has already begun to draw people from farther south. Under 
its soil are known to lie vast deposits of coal and oil, and what else 
may be there is anyone’s guess. 

Manning, where I have been living since our arrival in Canada, 


did not exist a year ago. Then two men, an Englishman and an 
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American, realised the importance of the new highway and decided 
to build a hotel half-way to Yellowknife. Since then a dozen shops 
and as many houses have sprung up around it, and the new town 
has been named after Alberta’s premier. As building here is of 
wood, it takes very little time for a mushroom town like this to grow, 
and, in addition, more than one tradesman from the neighbouring 
settlements of North Star and Notikewin saw the advantages of the 
new site and moved his entire business in one piece. This was not 
a difficult operation, as he simply put the building on skids and used 
a tractor to drag it down the road and across the frozen river. Now 
there is a fair-sized town for this part of the country, and there is every 
indication that it will grow still more. It has electricity, of a some- 
what erratic nature, but water must be hauled from the river ag 
required. Many people have their water delivered as ice and melt 
it down themselves. Wells have in general proved impracticable, 
and the water-supply remains one of the big drawbacks. 

As it is a new town Manning is still without its community centre, 
which provides most of the entertainment in these small settlements, 
Once a week there is a movie show at either the North Star or 
Notikewin Community Hall, which is also used for badminton and 
dancing. For a dance, a band comes up from Berwyn or Peace 
River, 70 miles south, and the population of the surrounding country- 
side gathers together. The old-fashioned “square dances” are stil] 
popular, but they are rapidly being ousted by a perverted form of 
quickstep, danced to a hill-billy rhythm. Although this sounds an 
odd mixture, the result is a very pleasant and individual dance which 
could with advantage be introduced to Europe. Lunch here, by the 
way, means the break in the dance about midnight, when one goes to 
the café or a friend’s house for food. Everyone plays bridge ; it is 
almost the first thing one is asked when meeting people, and comes 
second only to, “ Well, and how do you like our country?” This 
question is always delivered with complete confidence in the reply; 
in Latin it would begin with “ Nonne,” which traditionally demands 
the answer “ Yes.” 

The odd fact is that, in spite of all its drawbacks, we do like 
their country. We have the disadvantage that we are only casual 
visitors, busy exploring Canada, and so are less inclined to shpt our 
eyes to the flaws than Canadians are, but we have to admit the 
fascination of the place. The old-timers are convinced that no one 
can resist the lure of the North. They have seen too many people 
come for a short time and stay for good. 

The charm of this land is almost impossible to define ; the snow- 
covered countryside, the solitary farmhouses, the bright, sunlit days 
and the clear, still air all have their attraction. Perhaps there is also 
the feeling that one is a pioneer in a world where that is becoming 
increasingly difficult; a few miles away is completely untouched 
country where moose and deer still roam, and wolves come right 
up to the farms in search of food. It is a story-book land, and most 
of us have a secret leaning to romance of this sort. It seems odd 
to discover that the Canadian Mounted Police exists outside Rose 
Marie, that trappers who are lost in the snow really do eat their 
boots, or that bounties are given to anyone shooting a wolf. To the 
town-dweller these things have no part in real life ; they are only 
boys’ stories from a world of make-believe. 

If a man wants a new house, he usually goes out into the bush 
and cuts enough trees for his purpose. Then he hauls them back 
to the site and starts to build. Of course, he can get someone else 
to work for him if he likes, but the farmers usually prefer to do 
their own building in their spare time. I went to look at a 
house that was being built in a very isolated spot; it was a large 
two-storeyed building with an electric generator and a hot-air plant 
to heat the house very much like the Roman hypocaust. The owner 
had done everything, from cutting and sawing the logs to the most 
expert mechanical jobs, unaided. This had naturally taken a good deal 
of time, but the average house can be put up in a week or two, 48 
it consists only of one big room, divided by wooden partitions into 
living-room, bedrooms and kitchen. Then, of course, there are the 
inevitable and essential double doors and windows to be put in, and 
a big stove that gives out terrific heat. The chief complaint against 
these houses, in fact, is that they are so stiflingly hot, and fresh aif 
is an impossibility. When we go walking in search of fresh air and 
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exercise, that is regarded as typical of mad Englishmen. Actually, 
no one need be frightened by the temperature ; 30 below zero is 
undoubtedly cold, but it is less unpleasant than last winter in 
England. The house one lives in and the clothes one wears are 
expressly designed to keep the cold out, and chilblains are an un- 
known irritation. 

A large proportion of the farmers in this district are Ukrainian. 
The men make good farmers, and neither they nor their womenfolk 
are upset by hard living conditions. There are also a good many 
farmers who left Saskatchewan in drought years, with a sprinkling 
of other European nationals and some Americans, Of British settlers 
so far I have found little trace. It may be that the life is too 
hard and too different from what is taken for granted in England, 
but whatever the reason it is a mistake. It is a generally accepted 
theory that in a very few years “the Yanks” will take over Canada. 
Many people are indifferent, but even some of the most pro-British 
assume that it is inevitable. Perhaps it is, when there are so few 
who have any ties with England or the interest that British settlers 
would naturally have in remaining part of the Empire. 


MASCOTS AND-GOALS 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


AST Saturday, Swindon Town put Notts County out of the 

F.A. Cup. The ignorant say that Swindon did this by good 
football which bottled the mighty Tommy Lawton and seized scor- 
ing chances when they came. But the real scgcer fan knows that 
the match was won, not by the Swindon players, but by a pair of 
spats worn by the Swindon manager, Louis Page. 

These spats are the most famous lucky charm in football. They 
were given to the great Jack Tinn, Portsmouth manager for twenty 
years, when his team were staying at Leamington in 1934. Mr. 
Tinn was ragged by his team into wearing them during the next 
match, and Pompey won two very unexpected points. For the 
Pompey players, from that moment, the spats became a talisman, 
which had to be guarded in the Club’s safe, which had to be insured 
for £250, and which, if they were to do their work properly, had 
to figure in a ceremony whose rites were as sacred and unvarying 
as those of any ancient order. 

The spats had to be carried from the safe to the dressing-room 
before any Cup-tie. In the dressing-room they had to be placed 
on Jack Tinn’s feet by Freddie Worrall, the Portsmouth winger, 
and by none else. Further, the left spat had to be put on first. If 
all that was done, Pompey would win. All that was done and 
Pompey did win. They went through round after round of the 
Cup in 1934 until they reached Wembley. And even when they lost 
the Final to Manchester City, no one lost faith in the spats. It 
was just that something had gone wrong with the ritual. Freddie 
Worrall in a moment of Cup Final nerves had put the right spat on 
first. 

Five years later the spats were pulled out of the safe and tried 
again. Again Freddie Worrall went through his ritual and again 
Pompey went through round after round of the Cup. At last they 
reached the Final, and this time, upsetting all the forecasts, Pompey 
smashed the all-conquering Wolves. All because of the spats. 

At the end of last season Jack Tinn retired from Portsmouth, but 
his spats were not allowed to retire. Wherever he went, ‘watching 
his beloved football, directors and managers would ask, first, for 
his advice about their teams and then for the loan of his spats when 
the Cup-ties came along. At last he promised the spats to Swindon, 
a lowly Third Division club, and, when the draw came out, Swindon 
found they were playing mighty Burnley, second in the First Division 
championship, at Burnley. The odds against them winning were 
11i—1. They should have been 11—2 spats. 

Louis Page, the Swindon manager, had been carefully coached 
in the ritual. His team’s captain put the spats on Page’s feet, left 
foot first. Of course, Swindon won. Next day five other managers 
whose teams had won somehow without the spats rang up for the 
loan of them in the next round. But Swindon had first call. They 
will have the spats yet again in the Fifth Round when they play 
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Southampton. And every Swindon supporter knows that they'll 
win if only they stick to the ritual of left foot first. 

Childish? Maybe. But sportsmen are notoriously superstitious. 
Even Douglas Jardine, of the ice-cold brain and the merciless logic, 
had his “lucky ” Harlequin cap. And professional footballers, with- 
out benefit of Winchester and Christ Church, are at least as firm 
believers in luck as Jardine. One player insists on leaving a dressing- 
room last to go on to the field. I believe that if this team bought 
another man with the same superstition, it would have permanently 
to play matches with only nine men. 

Other players will not go on the field without their particular 
lucky charm. You may think that Colchester beat my beloved 
Huddersfield, and later Bradford, through the cramping smallness 
of their ground, the carefully laid plans of their player-manager, or 
the wonderful combined spirit of team and crowd. But the truth, 
of course, is that they won because of the lucky champagne cork 
carried in his pants pocket throughout the games by Ted Fenton.- 

The most remarkable portering job in football history was done 
in the 1939 Cup Final by Freddie Worrall, who carried a silver 
elephant tied to his right garter, a 3d. piece in his right boot, a 
sprig of white heather in his left garter, and a miniature horseshoe 
in the back pocket of his pants. To this day, Freddie is certain that 
these trinkets and his manager’s spats won the game. 

And he may not be so wrong after all. Certainly, when it comes 
to the Cup, there is not a great deal of difference in ability between 
various teams of professional players. In the tensely exciting Cup- 
tie atmosphere which can upset the strongest nerves and turn the 
most polished player into a blundering novice, some little trick 
of psychology may just turn the scale. Every manager who knows 
his job will be on the look-out for that trick. If playing up the 
superstitions of a player or a team will give them confidence or 
take their minds off the coming game, the manager does it. 

One famous player invariably picked up every hairpin he could 
find on the morning of a match. To try to cure him of what was 
becoming a tiresome obsession and to keep the rest of his team 
amused during the needle period, the manager bought packets of 
hairpins and spread them all over the hotel. Unhappily, though the 
rest of the team enjoyed the joke, the superstitious player was 
attacked during the game by cramp in the small of the back, brought 
on, so the trainer said, by too much bending in the forenoon. 

That managerial manoeuvre came unstuck. But another one 
almost certainly directly led to the winning of the Cup. As I said, 
in 1939 Wolverhampton were hot favourites for the Cup, and Cullis, 
their captain, was unwise enough to give an interview to a Wolver- 
hampton paper in which he hinted that Portsmouth’s appearance in 
the Final was a mere formality; that they were merely there to 
provide a game for the Wolves. 

This was the sort of trick for which a manager is always watching. 
Jack Tinn got hold of this paper, kept it, and while his team were 
actually changing in the dressing-room at Wembley, he read this 
article to them without comment. As he read, you could see the 
nervous strain in his players’ faces giving way to angry determination, 
Then within a minute a second trick dropped into Jack Tinn’s 
hands. Someone brought in the official autograph book for the 
players to sign. Tinn glanced at it, saw that the Wolves’ players 
had already signed ; then suddenly he looked again. The Wolves’ 
signatures, obviously written with nervous, shaking fingers, were 
indecipherable. 

Tinn called his players round the book. “Look at those signa- 
tures, boys,” he said. “Pretty confident-looking, don’t you think? ” 
The players looked ; then “Give me that book,” said the captain, 
Jimmie Guthrie, and, followed by the rest of the players, he signed 
the book with a bold, clear and steady hand. 

Portsmouth went straight out on the field, scored three goals 
before half-time, and won the match 4—1. 

Trinkets, lucky charms and—-spats? Possibly. 
the human mind, great managership? Certainly. 


Understanding of 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E all of us incline to adopt individual methods of thinking. 

There are those whose thoughts will not arrange themselves 
in the correct order unless they hold a pen or pencil in their hands. 
There are others (and Mr. Churchill is among them) whose ideas 
flow most readily when accompanied by speech. Some people con- 
tend that their minds are stimulated into action by the hum of 
orchestral music ; 


general conversation or the accompaniment of 
their own 


others, again, can only think when in the privacy of 
studies, and to them even the most distant sounds or music are 
interruptions. There are many people who, when faced with an 
intellectual problem, or even by the intricacy of a verbal phrase, 
resort to physical action and pace up and down with frowning 
brows. Poets and philosophers have recorded that the best ideas will 
only come to them when in the open air; we have the picture of 
Wordsworth striding solitary, of Shelley in his pine wood, of Tenny- 
son looming black and enormous against the Farringford down. 
Thomas Hobbes, who was a man who organised the details of his 
intellectual method, would take a pen and an ink-bottle with him 
upon his walks so that he could take notes the moment “that a 
thought darted.” It often happens that men who possess an instinct 
for action which amounts to genius are almost totally unable to 
express or even to formulate their thoughts: Roger Keyes found 
great difficulty in explaining his conceptions, and Lord Wavell, so 
lucid on paper, has never been exceptionally articulate when it comes 
to words. It has been contended even that extreme verbal felicity is 
an indication of superficial thinking, and that garrulous races, such as 
the Greeks and the French, acquire the illusion that an idea which 
is brilliantly expressed must in itself be brilliant. If one reads a book 
such as Dr. Strasser’s “ Die Denkmethoden und ihre Gefahren ”— 
and it is not a book which I should recommend for light reading— 
one acquires the suspicion that the most articulate forms of thought 
are not always the most profound. Yet it is certainly an advantage 
for a statesman to be able to use the correct words and to arrange 


them in the correct order. 
* * * 


Mr. Ernest Bevin is a man for whom I have the deepest admira- 
tion. He is firm and patient, ingenious and honourable. He com- 
bines a strong imaginative and sympathetic faculty with a remarkable 
ability to see the issues before him in their correct proportions. He 
does not allow personal considerations or the desire to achieve im- 
mediate successes to cloud his instinct for policy. But his Denk- 
methoden do not lend themselves with any readiness to parliamentary 
exposition. One is reminded of the Duke of Wellington’s remarks 
concerning Lord Castlereagh, who with all his great lucidity of mind 
was unable to express his policy either in words or upon paper. 
“Lord Castlereagh,” said the Duke, “ possessed a clear mind, the 
highest talents, and the most steady principles ; more so than any- 
body I ever knew. He could do everything but speak in Parliament. 
That he could not do.” One gathers from contemporary records that 
the endless parentheses of Lord Castlereagh’s speeches and memo- 
randa caused amusement to his parliamentary opponents and acute 
distress to his friends. I am not suggesting that Mr. Bevin is as 
bad as all that. When one listens to him in the House one is so 
impressed by the solidity of his judgement, by the weighty con- 
fidence that he inspires, that one .does not notice at the time that 
he jumbles his words or that he is given to use “could” when he 
must mean either “ would” or “ should.” It is only when one reads 
his speeches again in Hansard that one realises that he is apt to 
insert into one idea the bits of another idea, and that he does not 
possess that precision in terminology which is so valuable if mis- 
understanding is not to arise. 

- * 7 ” o 
His speech in the Foreign Affairs debate last week was one of 
the most important that any Foreign Secretary has had to deliver. 
He was indicating, and indeed explaining, a new course. It was an 
impressive oration, every word of which will be meticulously scanned 
by the Chancelleries of Europe, if such things still exist. Mr. Bevin 
stated, in effect, that the experience of the November Conference, 


and the overt opposition of Russia to the Marshall Plan, had for the 
present at least rendered impossible co-operation between the Four 
Powers. A new line of policy would henceforward have to be 
followed. Great Britain must now exploit and expand her relations 
with the Western European Powers. To that extent his declaration 
will receive the support of all those who believe in the reality of 
parliamentary democracy. But Mr. Bevin must have known very 
well that many people, even within his own party, have for months, 
and even years, been asking themselves the question whether any 
institutional form should be given to this expansion. Is it to be 
merely a new Entente, or a new system of alliances, or a Western 
bloc, or a Customs Union, or a Federation, or a Union? Such terms 
have been bandied about for years and have become symbols of 
theories. It is true that in many cases they have been employed 
thoughtlessly and without any serious study of the difficulties in- 
volved. That, however, is not the point; the point is that these 
various words or terms have been used by many people in many 
countries to designate several quite different things. There is, for 
instance, all the differerice in the world between a Federation, a 
Union and an Alliance. Mr. Bevin, therefore, should have been 
careful either to avoid all current terms, or else to invent a new 
term, or else to employ whichever of the current terms he really 
meant to employ. He exercised no such terminological caution. He 
used all the current terms all the time. 
* * ke - 


He began, quite rightly, by saying that it was easier to draw up 
a blue print for a United Western Europe than to work out the 
practical details for such a scheme. The time, none the less, was 
ripe for the “consolidation” of Western Europe. Our treaty with 
France, and the intended treaties with the Benelux countries, would 
form an important nucleus for that consolidation. We must proceed 
step by step. Up to that point his intentions were clear. But as 
he proceeded with his speech he began to employ words and phrases 
which can only confuse understanding. At one moment he spoke 
of Western Europe as a “ unit ” ; a few minutes later he was referring 
to the “organisation and support of a Western Union ” ; in a later 
passage he used the odd word “ organism,” and he ended by saying 
that the whole scheme aimed, not at a rigid system, but at a “ spiritual 
union” or a “ brotherhood.” This mutable and imprecise phraseo- 
logy will inevitably lead foreign observers to interpret his statements 
in their own manner. The Russians will regard the scheme as a 
Western bloc organised as the spearhead of American capitalism. 
The Germans will interpret the speech as a hint of the opportunity 
for which they have been longing. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi will 
be convinced that he has converted Mr. Bevin to his scheme of a 
United Europe even as he converted Monsieur Briand many years 
ago. And large sections of American opinion will suppose that Mr. 
Bevin intends to transfer to Western Europe the benefits of the 
American federal system. None of these expectations is likely to be 
realised. Mr. Bevin indicated a line of policy with which a large 
majority of people will agree ; it is unfortunate that by employing 
many inconsistent terms he should have exposed his pronouncement 
to conflicting interpretations. 

7 * ~ + 


It may be that, as a former civil servant, I attach an exaggerated 
importance to the precise use of words. But if, as I believe, diplo- 
macy is the art of inspiring confidence, then any ambiguity of 
language is an impediment to leadership. In any democratic system 
it is difficult for a responsible Minister to dot every “i” and cross 
every “t”; but if he cannot always say all that he means, he can 
at least avoid using token words which will tempt others to distort 
his meaning. We are almost all of us agreed that the only hope of 
peace is to render the Marshall Plan a success on the lines that 
Mr. Bevin indicates ; but we have only to consider the internal pre- 
occupations of France and Italy, or the external apprehensions of the 
Scandinavian countries, to realise that we must advance slowly and 
with the utmost precision. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 

“Mountain Air.’’ By Ronald Wilkinson. (Comedy.) 

Tuts play is described as “a Comedy of a Swiss Holiday.” The 
“comedy” consists of the frequent mispronunciation of English 
words and phrases by Herr Doktor Hubermann, the owner of a 
pink villa in Switzerland which also houses the Herr Doktor’s wife, 
her pretty niece, two comic Englishmen demobilised from the R.A.F., 
a Scotsman who turns out to be Frau Hubermann’s first husband 
and an English woman docter. Mountain Air is, in fact, a perfectly 
vulgar, tedious and banal little play, lackifig any hint of originality 
and without one spark of genuine humour. With the exception of 
Mr. Martin Miller, who deals very valiantly and skilfully with the 
part of the comic foreigner trying to learn Air Force slang, the 
acting is on much the same level as the piay itself. An outstandingly 
bad performance is given by Mr. Michael Evans, a young actor 
who apes the nonchalance and sophistication of Rex Harrison in 
French Without Tears (a play which seems to have had an undue, 
but unprofitable influence upon the author of this piece) and who 
acts chiefly with his teeth. This is the sort of play which makes 
you look apprehensively round the audience to See that no foreigners 
are present. Sn Bw 


“Bred in the Bone.’’ By Michael Egan. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 
Mr. EGAN’s comedy—though whether it is meant to be a comedy 
or a problem play seems a little doubtful—has come to Hammersmith 
from Cambridge. It may find its way to the West End—or it may 
not—for Mr. Egan is either not quite sure what he is driving at 
or has failed to make it clear. The problem is the old one of 
heredity and environment, reason and feeling, but which comes out 
on top in the end I for one failed to divine. Ailsa Fergus, told 
on the occasion of her engagement that she is not the child of her 
supposed parents but was adopted as a baby, receives the information 
with remarkable equanimity, proceeds to hunt out her real mother, 
discovers her married to a drunken bully in a Stepney basement, 
decides, after a good deal of entertaining dialogue, to invite the 
whole family to tea at her adoptive parents’ home in Hampstead— 
an opportunity for plenty of fairish farce here—and after insisting 
to her fiancé that she must take two or three of her new-found 
relatives into the home she is about to set up, abandons the plan 
just as the fiancé is abandoning his objections to it ; and the curtain 
comes down on them inconclusively but agreeably enlaced by each 
other’s arms. Altogether the acting is better than the plot. Miss 
Kathleen Michael, as the adopted Ailsa, carries most of the piece on 
her shoulders, and Miss Ballantyne as the supposed mother and 
Miss Gladys Henson as the real mother play their entrusted parts 
very effectively indeed. ww. &. 


THE CINEMA 


“Anna Karenina.’’ (Leicester Square.)}—— “ Daughter of Darkness.”’ 
(Carlton.) 

I pip not see Greta Garbo as Anna Karenina, although, much to my 
astonishment, I have found myself during these latter weeks telling 
my friends that it would be impossible to surpass her performance 
in this réle. Now, forcibly faced with both my conscience and Miss 
Vivien Leigh, I retract everything I have said. I do not see how 
Miss Leigh could be bettered. No, I am lying. At the last moment, 
when tragedy supersedes romance, she fails me, neither conveying 
the necessity nof the likelihood of her suicide ; but up to then I have 
nothing but praise for her. She has been criticised for holding on 
too tight a rein the passionate side of Anna’s nature, but surely the 
whole upbringing and environment of this unhappy woman would 
have subconsciously restrained a too lavish display of feeling ? First 
and foremost Anna was a product of Russian society, and even her 
love for Vronsky was unable to wean her from its influence. Because 
she could not forget it and sought to return to the class that had 
rejected and insulted her she suffered and died. Miss Leigh’s Anna 
has exquisite beauty, enchantment and dignity, and it is in her 
Struggle to preserve these qualities, while as a woman she is suffering 
the tortures of the damned, that she is especially touching. 

For Mr. Kieron Moore I have less praise. He seems a little un- 
certain of himself and a little unsure of his surroundings, and I do 
not believe he would have swept Miss Leigh more than an inch off 
her feet. Sir Ralph Richardson, on the other hand, fits to perfection 
into the stiff black glove of Karenin’s character, that upright, honour- 
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able, inhuman man with whose loneliness and austerity of soul it is| 
hard not to sympathise. This is a performance that will live long in| 
the memory. The film carries a large supporting cast of valuable 
names, and is directed by M. Julien Duvivier with all the intelli- 
gence and artistry he has at his disposal. The saddest of all truths, 
that even the greatest love dies beneath the weight of public opinion, 
is brought to us in rich unfamiliar surroundings, is finely photo- 
graphed and accompanied by music composed by Mr. Constant 
Lambert. Anna Karenina may be what is known as a prestige film, 
but it is also a contribution to life’s pleasure. 


* * * x 


On reading, prior to the Press show, the synopsis of Daughter of 
Darkness, I perceived that the heroine was an Irish servant girl, 
sweet and gentle on most days of the week, but on her off days 
entered into by a demon power. Irresistibly attractive to all men, 
she nevertheless had such an aversion from any physical contact she 
murdered them the moment they took her in their arms. Three men 
she killed, and after each killing celebrated her triumph by playing 
on the church organ, meeting her end by being eaten by a dog ! 

Mercifully the call of duty held me to my seat, for in the face of 
all probability Daughter of Darkness is a film worthy of attention. 
It brings to the screen a new actress, Miss Siobhan McKenna, who 
while not particularly photogenic knows exactly what she is doing 
and why. She is as sensitive as she is intelligent and has all the 
makings of a great tragedienne. That she would be physically in- 
capable of strangling Mr. Maxwell Reed, Mr. David Green and Mr. 
Grant Tyler becomes a matter of no importance, for she can hold, 
persuade and possess an audience as easily as she herself is possessed 
by the devil. Miss Anne Crawford and Messrs. Barry Morse, George 
Thorpe and Denis Gordon do well as a family of gentlemen farmers, 
but their clean English faces and decent English ways, while pro- 
ducing a measure of sanity, contrast too sharply with the demon- 
ridden Miss McKenna, not to mention the crazy dog. And, of 
course, the organ. Incidentally, somebody would .have had Irish 
Emmy, whether infernally inspired or not, out of the kitchen and 
on the mighty Wurlitaer in a jiffy ! VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


The Mastersingers 


Tue production of The Mastersingers at Covent Garden prompted 
feelings equally of gratitude and of regret—regret that the perform- 
ance should have been so inadequate, gratitude for the opportunity 
of hearing once more the wonderful score. Hans Hotter sang admir- 
ably as Sachs, and had the opera not been in English would doubtless 
have sung even better. It was impossible in any case to hear a 
word anyone sang, although occasionally an infelicitous phrase 
would slip embarrassingly through. The chorus, too, was good ; 
but the other performances were unremarkable. The orchestra at 
present is scandalously bad. 

The cayilling done, gratitude wins over regret. This is tremendous 
music always, the keystone of German nineteenth-century art. It 
is possible to detest Wagner as a phenomenon, just as it is possible 
to detest Brahms, but only amateur chatterboxes carry the hatred 
in either case into blank refusal to recognise the transcendent virtues 
of both men. It is useless to sigh for Verdi. It is a different 
world—doubtless a happier one—beyond the Alps, over there in 
Lombardy. The tug can pull a man in two—Busoni, for example. 
The gigantically inflated forms of Wagner can be detested, but they 
are marvellous. 

Comparatively concise, sane and wholesome as The Mastersingers 
is, it is still too long. The organisation is faultless ; the thing had 
to be that size. But it is the wrong size. It is mysteriously the 
wrong size in the way that so much nineteenth-century art is 
mysteriously wrong. There is the consummate technique, the 
originality, the genius—yet the whole thing seems suspended above 
the ground. One can wholeheartedly admire one of the greatest works 
in the history of music, but it would be wrong not to communicate 
this feeling of uneasiness, which I think cannot be hallucinatory 
since it is so widely shared. In purely musical terms the feeling 
might be described as a constant premonition of the cadence, because 
of the harmonic and non-melodic character of the music, which may 
be said to create a feeling of Angst. It is the music of death. 

JoHN DAVENPORT. 
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LETTERS TO 


“FREEDOM” IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Sir,—The Duchess of Atholl could not have read my letter of January 16th 
very carefully ; otherwise she might not have stated that I had sought 
“to excuse present conditions in Eastern Europe.” In fact, I pointed 
out in my letter that “ Russian influence has, to a large extent, prevented 
the peoples of Eastern Europe from developing free political institutions 
and achieving democracy as we understand it in the West.” I did, 
however, draw attention to that oft-forgotten historical truth (and that 
was the main purpose of my letter) that no political freedom in the 
Western sense existed in Eastern Europe between the wars (except in 
Czechoslovakia), and therefore it could not be destroyed by Soviet Com- 
munism. Just as the Socialist experiment has been conducted on a 
ground barren of “fundamental civil rights” in the Soviet Union itself, 
the revolutions taking place in Eastern Europe in the wake of the 
advancing Red armies could not give birth to a political atmosphere 
which is the result (as, for instance, in Britain) of a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-year-old historical process. In both cases a certain degree of social 
justice and redistribution of wealth (long overdue) was accomplished, 
but, in the absence of liberal traditions, these very necessary reforms were 
not accompanied by a similar development in respect of political frectom. 
Again, I am not trying to excuse the execution of Petkov, nor the elimin- 
ation of opposition parties and leaders by the ruling régimes; I am 
merely suggesting that such practices were the repetition of those between 
the wars, this time with different labels. 

At the end of her letter the Duchess of Atholl poses the question 
whether at any time “during this period did the representative of a 
foreign power impose a government on an Eastern European country 
as Mr. Vishinsky did in the case of Rumania.” One example will suffice 
to prove that intervention by the victor against the Government of a 
defeated country is not confined to Communist Russia, nor to the period 
after World War II. In February, 1919, Colonel Vyx presented a note 
on behalf of the Allies to the Government of Hungary (a coalition of 
Radicals and Social Democrats) headed by Count Karolyi, refusing food 
relief to that starving country and prescribing a solution for the frontier 
question far more severe than that imposed by the Treaty of Trianon 
two years later. The note had the avowed purpose of bringing about the 
fall of the Karolyi Government and replacing it by one more amenable 
to a capitalistic solution of Hungary’s economic crisis. Karolyi fell shortly 
afterwards and was followed by Bela Kun, whose Communist régime 
brought further suffering to that hapless country. 

The above, of course, is not intended to excuse the Vishinsky manceuvre 
in Rumania; it does prove, however, that short-sighted and cynically 
eclfish power-politics as a method of “influencing” political trends in 
countries devastated by war and torn by internal strife are not determined 
by the ideology to which the rulers of the Power (or Powers) concerned 
happen to subscribe. The Iron Curtain has two sides, and judgement 
on the method of “influencing” weaker Powers is usually coloured by 
this factor. But it cannot alter the historical truth—Yours faithfully, 

13 Grange Road, W.4. ANDREW HARGRAVE. 


THE FUTURE OF BRITAIN 


Sir,—In I Fight to Live Mr. Robert Boothby, M.P., has written an import- 
ant book, and it is not necessary to accept all of his conclusions to recognise 
its value. One of its most challenging chapters is on “ The British Empire 
and the United States,” in which he demonstrates how the world’s future 
prosperity is bound up with an understanding between these two great 
Governments. All students of present-day politics should read it. At one 
point he forecasts the future growth of the business cartel both in this 
country and U.S.A., and while he assumes the inevitability of this develop- 
ment he also outlines its dangers. His ground for this conclusion is 
threefold: (1) the outmoded condition of many British plants ; (2) the 
enormous savings in both countries waiting for investment; and (3) the 
fierce competition for export markets likely to arise between the two 
countries unless trade agreements can be made. He outlines the difficulties 
of controlling this tendency, and I think rightly concludes that State 
Socialism is no remedy. He says, “The era of uncontrolled capitalist 
expansion is drawing to a close,” and also, “We can no longer blind 
ourselves to the real danger of the vested interests of monopoly capitalism 
and labour drawing together to impose its will on the community.” He 
shows how difficult it is to regulate this tendency by legislation, once it 
has become powerful, as has been attempted in the United States, and 
how the public may be held up to ransom by powerful trade combinations, 
as in the case of the present aluminium monopoly. 

What, however, he fails to recognise is that the State has a very simple 
remedy in its hands. It is almost impossible to prevent the growth of 
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cartels, and, generally speaking, their final result is the exploitation of the 
public by the removal of inconvenient competition, whatever the anterior 
motive for their formation may have been ; but it is possible rigidly to 
control the fruits of the enterprise through the channel of taxation, 
Beyond a fixed limit—say, 2 per cent. above the market value of gilt-edged 
securities at the time—let the State appropriate all distributed profits, 
Inactive capital has a market value which is as easily ascertained as the 
price of sugar. Reserves which are ploughed back into the enterprise are 
in a different category, and could be so dealt with (as in the case with 
agriculture at the present time) ; but no investor is entitled to the swollen 
dividends which have been*common during the last seven years. 

There are, of course, arguments which may be advanced against this 
procedure. It will be urged that it stifles enterprise, discourages invest- 
ment risks, and hinders rapid commercial development, but none of these 
objections appears to me to be valid. Finally, also, I think it is a fallacy 
that large-scale production necessarily means low costs ; there are many 
businesses which demonstrate the contrary.—I am, yours faithfully, 

2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. AnGus WATSON. 


THE DOCTORS AND MR. BEVAN 


S1r,—While admitting that the doctors have at least some ground for 
protest, you suggest that Mr. Bevan is on strong ground for opposing the 
sale of practices, and that we are taking an untenable position in the 
matter of the direction of doctors—which you maintain is, in fact, not 
direction at all. The basis of our objection in both cases is the question 
of freedom. Both questions are interrelated. By forbidding the sale 
of practices, and at the same time setting up Medical Practice Committees 
to decide whether or not a doctor from outside should practise in any 
given area, Mr. Bevan is. in fact, directing doctors, since the liberty 
we now possess of practising our profession where we please is taken 
away. We must first obtain the permission of some local committee, 
and if they turn down our application we shall have to search until we 
find a committee that will accept our services. If journalists were com- 
pelled to apply to some local committee before they could start a news- 
paper or magazine one can easily imagine the outcry of The Spectator 
against such a tyrannical interference with the Freedom of the Press 
(in capital letters). . 
The fact that private practices are no longer “ private’ 
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is irrelevant. 


A good man will attract patients anywhere, and he should be at liberty 


to benefit by the skill and labour by which he builds up a big practice, 
Every one of us for generations has bought his practice, and none of 
us is the worse off for it after a mumber of years. The very fact of 
having to pay for it is a guarantee to his patients that the doctor will 
strain every nerve to give the best that is in him in order, on the lowest 
plane, to meet his obligations. When, however, a practice is handed 
to a man on a plate—well, we are all human, and, as has been proved 
in other parts of the world with a State medical service, the standard 
of medical service will progressively decline. Therefore we doctors do 
not want jt—and what is more, we won’t have it.—Yours, &c., 
Lavernock, Histon, Cambridge. A. E. Moore. 


S1r,—The next number of your journal will appear coincidently with 
the B.M.A. voting-paper as to acceptance or rejection of the National 
Health Service proposals. As one who has divided a long medical life 
between private and State-run practice I shall be among the yes-men in 
the “retired” category. After fifteen years of starting and nurturing a 
sanatorium enterprise we sold our foundling to a joint county authority, 
but continued to look after it for a much longer time. The fears we felt 
and the tribulations we anticipated melted away as a happy relationship 
became established. The work was enabled to go forward as could not 
have been the case without State resources behind it. 
“ For forms of government let fools contest. 

“ Whate’er is best administered is best.” 

ESTHER CARLING, 
ex Med. Supt., Berks and Bucks Joint Sanatorium. 

36 Russell Road, Moor Park, Northwood, Middlesex. 


THE RUGBY HEADMASTERSHIP 


Simr,—I should like to invoke the hospitality of your columns to raise 
my voice in the controversy that has surrounded the appointment of & 
new headmaster of Rugby. I may claim to speak with some authority 
upon the matter, for I was appointed to succeed the late Waverley 
Frobisher as headmaster of Silcoates, at the beginning of the century. 
Frobisher, whose name is still remembered in Yorkshire scholastic circles, 
was a man of unique business ability which he had previously shown 
as owner of a large brewing concern. However, despite his undoubted 
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integcity, his lack of teaching experience became increasingly evident 
to both masters and boys. His inability to appreciate the merits of the 
prefectorial system and his consequent abolition of it stirred up the 
flames of antagonism between master and boy. Although his administra- 
tion of the school finances showed a streak of genius, and succeeding 
generations of Silcoatians have every reason to be grateful to him for 
the splendid new buildings which were erected during his headmaster- 
ship, it was generally recognised that the scholastic standard of the 
school had dropped to an unprecedentedly low level, and, indeed, during 
the eight years that he was headmaster no awards were won either at 
Oxford or at Cambridge. I have no wish to disparage the achievements 
of my predecessor, but after his resignation at a comparatively early 
age he confided to me that he thought that his appointment had been a 
tragic blunder. It is by the standard of scholarship and the character of 
the boys it produces, rather than by material prosperity, that a school 
must submit to be judged. It was for these reasons that I read of the 
appointment of a London solicitor as headmaster of Rugby with some 
misgivings.—Yours faithfully, A. LaTTIE. 
23 Little St. Mary’s Lane, Cambridge. 


Sie,—There has been much misunderstanding of this appointment! The 
new headmaster is a born teacher, inspirer and leader if ever there was 
one. To some of those who knew him when, and soon after, he was 
head of the school at Rugby it was obvious, as no one else’s future has 
ever been obvious, that he ought to sit one day in the seat of Arnold and 
Temple. The City took him away. Now Rugby has recovered her own. 
—Yours, &c., HERBERT GATLIFF. 
The Plain House, Chipstead, Surrey. 


GOVERNMENT BY CIRCULAR 


Six,—Janus tells us (1) that 2,909 Orders, all having the force of law, were 
issued last year, and (2) that a lady whose cows produced more milk than 
her family needed, who wanted to know what to do with the surplus, was 
told by a Ministry of Food official not to draw so much milk from the 
cow. I should very much like to know whether the official thought of 
this for himself, or whether he was carrying out one of 2,909 Orders. 
It does seem to me a serious thing that even the most law-abiding person 
is beginning to feel that it is already impossible to obey more than a certain 
proportion of the law. One has to choose which rules to regard as binding, 
because (even counting only the ones one knows) so many are just tco 
idiotic to be possible as a serious duty. I have voted Labour for twenty- 
five years, but I think the main fault lies with the present Government, 
and they should do something serious about it. I am a J.P., and I find 
the feeling that I may have to adjudicate about an obviously stupid law 
very disturbing. This feeling, widely shared, is not healthy for the 
State—Yours faithfully, H. W. HecksTaLi-SMITH. 
Duffus, Elgin, Morayshire. 


§m,—In his paragraph relating to the spate of Statutory Rules and Orders, 
Janus makes no reference to a comparatively recent form of legislation 
which, in these days when the Government makes ever-increasing 
incursions into the social and economic life of the people, may become 
of immense importance. Lord Justice Scott recently referred to this as 
sub-delegated legislation, the chief form of which is “government by 
citcular.” Ministers issue circulars to local authorities on such diverse 
subjects as nursery schools, the requisitioning of houses, the issue of 
building licences and the preparation of county planning schemes, to 
mention only a few. Unlike the S.R. & O., these circulars are not avail- 
able to the general public, and it would be interesting to learn the epinions 
of constitutional lawyers on this latest form of legislation —I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, JOHN ALLPRESS. 
9 Helions Park Avenue, Haverhill, Suffolk. 


WHO HORACE WASN’T 


Str,—Janus has rather badly mixed up Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745) 
and his fourth son Horace Walpole (never “ Sir”) (1717-1797). Sir 
Robert Walpole was a great statesman and finance minister. He was 
continuously in office as Prime Minister in deed though not in name 
from 1721 to 1742. It was when war was declared against Spain in 
1739 that he said, “ They now ring the bells ; they will soon wring their 
hands.” Perhaps, as Janus says, it was a facile epigram but it happened 
to be true. 

Horace Walpole was in Parliament from 1741 to 1767 as Member for 
Callington, but he never took a prominent part in debate. “So far as 
he had any political feeling at ali, he was inclined to a speculative republi- 
canism.” Dictionary of English History, Low and Pulling, new edition, 
1928.—Yours faithfully, H. P. Hart. 

The Rectory, Burrough Green, Newmarket. 

[Janus writes: Janus is a bad mixer, and he didn’t’ mix anything in 
this case. It was the Evening Standard, from which he was quoting, which 
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did the mixing. His own comment, which was slightly satirical, has 
clearly met the fate which satire often does meet. This explanation is 
offered with due respect to numerous other correspondents.] 


THE LOCAL WEEKLY 


Sir,—Mr. Frank J. Ward questions my statement that “ many a country 
household takes in no other paper” but the local weekly. Evidently his 
experience is at variance with mine. All I can say is that in those 
parts of the country which I know best the position is as I stated it. 
I would agree that the “more sensational Sunday papers” are making 
headway in the country districts, largely owing .to the enterprise of 
country newsagents, but I doubt whether they are yet as universally 
distributed as Mr. Ward suggests. In raising the question of threats to 
the independence of local weeklies Mr. Ward points to a danger which 
is at present, I think, potential rather than actual, but which we should 
certainly not ignore. It is true that throughout the country there are 
several groups of local weeklies united in a common ownership, but the 
great majority are still sturdily independent, financially and politically. 
Relations between a local weekly and the community it serves are of 
necessity so close that I doubt whether any substantial measure of remote 
or centralised control over a group of weeklies could possibly be successful. 
Nevertheless, the danger undoubtedly exists, and it is as well for us 
to be on our guard against it.—yYours faithfully, L. C. Lion. 
Shrewsbury. 


AN ARTIST AND DR. BARNARDO’S 


Str,—Your book critic, Mr. Osbert Lancaster, in your issue of 
January 16th, refers to the recently published life of Mr. Heath Robinson. 
To my mind he stood alone as a humorous artist, and I recall the first 
occasion when we met, now many years ago. He most generously offered 
to me (then a complete stranger) to make a drawing for the benefit of 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, which later was reproduced in thousands on a 
postcard and sold in schools like hot cakes. He said, “ But do you really 
want a comic picture or tragedy or both? For my public seem to look 
upon me as only a comic artist.” He then produced a wonderful large 
volume (of some fairy-stories, I think) which he had illustrated in colour 
most beautifully. However, he did produce a wonderful picture com- 
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id named it To the Rescue. The late black-and- 
y Beardsley, whom your critic refers to, fagged for 
me as a boy at school in 1884-85, and I possess some of his schoolboy 
efforts this d Ye W. W. Hinp SMITH. 
Royal Empire Socie Wa 


FOR INDIA 


mussionary sisters, 


“ SPECTATORS ” 


received etter from India from our 
new university college in Madras, who are 
their undergraduates some copies of The 
Spectator, However, as > college is still in its infancy, it is very poor 
and cannot afford to pay the subscription for this most excellent paper. 
Accordingly, they have asked us if we can find anyone who would have 
the great charity to give them any back numbers they do not want, or 
send them their us when they no longer require them. 
As we have no means of contacting any such person, I wondered 
if by any chance you would know of someone who would be willing 
to send out their used copies to the sisters. If you do know anyone and 
would tell me of them, I would be most exceedingly grateful, as would 
also be the sisters in Madras. Thanking you in anticipation for any help 
you may be able to give us in the matter.—I am, yours truly, 
Mary Everarp, Reverend Mother. 
The Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, 
22 The Boltons, London, S.W. 10 
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FINALLY RESOLVED 


Sir,—With all due deference to “ Strix” and to Mr. J. W. Potter, I 
venture to assert that the Inland Revenue financial year commences on 
April Ist and its fiscal year on April 6th.—Yours faithfully, 


Avenue, Llandudno. T. R. CnitTson. 


A CORRECTION 


WE regret that in a letter published last week from Sir Geoffrey Whiskard, 
the figure for the United States contribution to the total cost of the war 
was printed as £10,110 m. It should, of course, have been £70,110 m. 
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JUST LIKE HIS DAD! 





In more and more schools, lessons on dull or difficult subjects 
now ‘come alive’ on the screen. Heredity in Animals is the title of 
a recent educational film on biology. Other subjects successfully 
filmed for classroom use include geography, botany and even history. 
Learning without tears ? Perhaps it will never be that. But the 
educational films now being made in Britain are helping more and 
more children to say “I SEE”—and really mean it. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN open winter is not assured till we begin to approach the first of spring, 
Last year’s late sr is sharply recalled by an account of the loss of 
birds which was most pitifully apparent in the chain of sanctuaries along 
Norfolk coast. The snowstorms and the continuous 
bout January 20th and did not cease till March 13th, 
rated) account of wild bird protection 
it is written, “ As a result of 
of hunger on February 
*r tracks were noticed 
wo were seen collecting 


birds also were | 
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the succession of 





frosts began 
uliarly interesting (illustrated 


Miss Gay, Bank Plain, Norwich. Is. 6d 
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3 days of continuous f water-hens 1 
3th ”—a dre ) Valentine’s Day 
all over the Marsh at this time, and on the 15th 
iter-hens. cked up 
the Bearded Tits were wiped out completely, 

r the species will ever be re-established. Kingfishers, 








and eating the dead 


dead. It is feared and 
it is a question whet 
bittern, herons and a number of waders suffered severely, and Jenny 
Wrens were virtually annihilated. The weather has a remarkable influence 
on the movements of birds. For example, it was calculated that about 
Valentine’s Day there were no fewer than 10,000 mallard on Hickling. It 
will be eagerly observed, wherever naturalists frequent, how far the losses 
in that long late frost will have reduced the breeding companies in this 


coming spring. 








County Pride 

All this agitation among the organisers of local government for the 
extinction of counties or robberies of bits of shires coincides with a notable 
and most welcome revival of county consciousness and pride. I must 
believe that this is a valuable influence in English social life. For example, 
in the small and inconspicuous county of Huntingdon folk-lore has perhaps 
been more fruitfully studied than anywhere in England, and as the county 
is entirely un-industrial the records are peculiarly valuable. If such head- 
quarters of folk-lore research as Glatton, Earith and Bluntisham were 
absorbed by another county the spiritual loss would be at least as great as 
if Hereford’s famous birthplaces ceased to belong to Hereford. The latest 
to county magazines is the Bedfordshire Quarterly (Leagrave 
Press, Luton. 4s. 6d. a year), which has just reached its second number. 
Now this excellent magazine is not only preserving local history ; it is 
actively engaged in preserving the amenities of the county and ridding 
fair places of the ugly relics of war. An article of botanical and indeed 
chemical interest concerns the growing of herbs, especially belladcnna, 
henbane, foxglove and poppies in the Ampthill neighbourhood, an industry 
started by Allen’s and May’s presently to give their name to two famcus 
firms. 





: 
addition 





London as Sanctuary 

Even London cultivates county pride, 
tion “on county history lines” dealing with 
typical habitats, migrat and the influence of urbanisation on birds and 
other animals. The Journal of the London Natural History Society is 
among the richest of all published- research in spite of 
A most suggestive example is the association of hornets— 


as witness a book now in prepara- 
the avifauna of the more 





10n, 


into ecology, 
rbanisation. 
numerous in London environs—with the strange alcoholic fermentation of 
the bark of oaks (chiefly pedunculate oaks) and birches. The hornets 
infest the trees and so increase their own favourite food supply! Of course, 
“ London ” is used in a very wide sense and includes reservoirs and parks 
and even spinneys that can hardly be regarded as urban, but central 
London is astonishingly rich in denizens of various genera, especially 
birds which seem to be progressively colonising central parks and ponds. 
The hornets are the more interesting because smoke and noise and people 
appear to be more repellent of insects than of birds. A rare dragon-fly or 
two has been observed in the suburbs, but even the artificial breeding 
of butterflies has failed in, for example, Battersea Park. They are as 
allergic, as doctors would say, to London as is every form of lichen. 


In the Garden 

An agricultural labourer who did some rough gardening for me cut off 
all the flowers of that strange bush Viburnum Rhitidophyllum, because he 
thought they were dead relics!. How soon many of the viburnums form 
their flowers, even if, unlike V. fragrans, now in full bloom, they wait to 
expand the blooms! The very early, and late, bloomers vary surprisingly 
in date. For example, the most useful of tree-shrubs, now someumes 
called the winter cherry, was due to flower in November, but with me 
began in mid-January. It is worth its place in every shrub garden. Indoor 
vases at the moment are very lovely with a mixture of the naked-flowered 
jasmine and the Algerian iris, which should be picked when the buds are 


still firmly folded. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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“~~ > Me ~ | 
SS Gmnespur ie Darchsp , | “DOING GOOD” 
i: | behind us with the cough...” | 
lof § | 


Ms people like “ doing good” but exactly 

how they do it is really a matter of choice. 

For various reasons some prefer to leave a legacy 

to their own particular good cause and they are 
remembered gratefully for many years afterwards. 

Others choose to take a personal and active 





vence interest in “doing good” during their lifetime. 
about They like, as it were, to see the results for them- 
&. selves. 

: this Why not make some selected aspect of Church 


Army work your own particular good cause ? In 
what way, and when you give your help, is all a 
matter of choice, but the Church Army would very 
much like to have your interest, and will gladly give 
suggestions on application. 

Please send your enquiries to The Rev. Prebendary 


Hubert H. Treacher, General Secretary and Head, The 
Church Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 





“Yes, we'll both have a MILTON 
gargle when we get home! ” 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Delayed Action 
(Cape. 18s.) 
(Hamish Hamilton. 





To the Bitter End. By H. B. Gisevius. 
The von Hassell Diaries, 1938-1944. 15s.) 
Tue conditions of life in a terrorist State are almost unimaginable to 
Englishmen ; both Gisevius’s account and Hassell’s Diaries do some- 
thing to convey the atmosphere in which people were compelled to 
live in Nazi Germany, and both help to explain why there was no 
organised resistance while there was a fairly constant, if disjointed, 
opposition leading up to the ill-fated attempt of July 20th, 1944. 

Gisevius goes in for creating atmosphere at the cost of being 
“colourful and careless.” He does perhaps succeed in this way in 
making one feel the bitterness with which the better elements in 
Germany followed Chamberlain’s policy of appeasing Hitler. There 
is certainly no doubt that long before Chamberlain the British 
attitude unwittingly facilitated the consolidation of the Nazi régime ; 
every time one went to Germany after 1933 the most upright 
Germans would pour out their bewilderment over the concessions 
made to Hitler which had been withheld from the democratic rulers 
of the Reich. And when it came to the Czech crisis a plot against 
Hitler, which might have saved us the miseries of six years of war, 
was wrecked because British politicians had more confidence in 
Hitler than in his opponents. While Gisevius makes much of all 
this, Hassell was, however, a contented friend and admirer of Sir 
Nevile Henderson. In reading Gisevius one asks oneself whether 
history is really made more palatable when it is confused by flashi- 
ness and vanity and distorted by inaccuracy. For the author takes 
no trouble to check up on the gossip of the moment ; for instance, it 
is not true that when Mussolini proposed the Munich Conference 
he telephoned personally to his Ambassador in Berlin. Since this 
sort of thing is categorically stated it makes one feel sceptical about 
the rest of the book. 

One of the most extraordinary scenes in history took place at the 
Obersalzberg on August 22nd, 1939, when Hitler spent a large part 
of the day haranguing his generals over the attack upon Poland 
which he had fixed for the end of that week and drenching them in 
Nietzschean exhortations to brutality. A written record of this per- 
formance had been forbidden, but Canaris, the head of the German 
counter-espionage service, sitting in an inconspicuous corner, wrote 
down all he could. “The very next day he read the most important 
passages to us,” though the document was lost in the confusion of 
later years. Gisevius should, therefore, be one of the best sources 
as to what Hitler actually poured out on that frenzied day. It is a 
pity that the translators have cut out part of what Gisevius has to 
say and notably the Fiihrer’s savage outburst about any Schweine- 
hund who by attempting mediation should come between him and 
his war. 

The over-simplifiers have claimed that the only opposition to 
Hitler came from the Prussian Junker class, who resented the Fuhrer 
as an Austrian, an upstart and an innovator. This is extremely mis- 
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leading. But it is true that during the war the most coherent 
Oppositional group was composed of Canaris and a number of his 
colleagues in the Abwehr. It seems all the stranger that men who 
occupied such key positions were so ineffectual. The Communis 
workman, Elser, acting alone, came as near success as they did 
when he placed his bomb in the Munich Hofbraukeller ready fo 
the celebration of November gth, 1939. Here Gisevius, who was 
able to study the police records, is probably a reliable guide, ang 
corrects the conclusions to which people jumped at the time a3 tg 
S.S. complicity or S.A. revenge. 

Ulrich von Hassell met a terrible death with exquisite courage, 
and the English translation of his Diaries does well to reproduce 
the photograph which shows him at his trial. His noble end cannot, 
unfortunately, alter the fact that he, like Gisevius, belonged to circles 
which were largely responsible for the Nazi régime. Schacht had 
been enthusiastically in favour of putting Hitler into power, and 
Popitz, too, had joined the Nazi Government. As for Gisevius’s 
friend, Helldorf, he had had a notoriously vicious past and been 
responsible for some of the worst excesses of the early days of 
National Socialism. Hassell himself not unnaturally raised his eye. 
brows over Helldorf’s late repentance. It is regrettable that the 
British public should be initiated into the history of the opposition 
to Hitler by people who had originally hoped to make use of him 
and whose political outlook was at best Bismarckian. Hassell, for 
instance, was quite indifferent to the injustice of the frontiers of 
1914 which he wished to restore. 

What is being forgotten is that there was a small minority of 
Germans who set their face against Hitler twenty years ago, that is, 
as soon as it was possible to know what he signified. Some of these 
people stood on the Left, like Carl von Ossietzky and Mierendorff, 
who became concentration-camp victims from the beginning of 
Hitler’s rule. Some of them were liberals like Albrecht von Bern- 
storff, who resigned a good diplomatic position immediately instead 
of waiting until he was dismissed. And some stood on the Right, 
like von Schlabrendorff and Rudolf Pechel. The latter, editor of the 
Deutsche Runcischau, used this review to practise resistance along 
Lettres Persanes lines, describing the tyrannies of distant epochs in 
order to criticise the tyranny of Hitler; he was financially sup- 
ported by the firm of Bosch until he, too, was subjected to the 
torments of the concentration camp. It is a pity that his book, 
Deutscher Widerstand, has not been translated, though it is not 
entertaining but a mere statement of fact. It should at all events be 
noted that Pechel protested against Gisevius’s book when it was 
first published in Switzerland, for he held that with his Gestapo 
connections Gisevius had no right to speak for the real oppositionals 
who had never trusted him. It is not uninteresting that the English 
translation of Gisevius omits the paragraph in praise of Pechel which 
appeared in the original. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


A Dean and Stalin 


Soviet Success. By the Dean of Canterbury. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


Why is it that so many books about the Soviet Union fight shy 
of giving us a balance sheet, and table a prospectus instead? It is 
true that in his new book about Russia the Dean of Canterbury does 
record his conversations with the many V.I.P.s he met, Stalin among 
them. Apart from that he has given us just another prospectus. 
Grain crops, we are told, are to be increased to 107 per cent. in 
comparison with 1940; the number of horses at the end of the 
five-year plan will have increased by 46 per cent ; 95,000 medical 
workers are to be trained within five years ; in 1950 the national 
income is to be 250,000 million roubles ; and so on. Past achieve- 
ments are recorded in the same statistical way. Twenty-five years 
ago the Soviet Academy of Sciences had §2 investigators working 
on physics and mathematics, now there cre 217 ; where two formerly 
worked on chemistry, 367 now work ; and so on. Inside this jungle 
of statistics the ordinary individual disappears ; and :t is utterly 
impossible from this book to gain even the faintest conception of 
how the ordinary unprivileged Russian lives, of how the bank clerk 
or the shop assistant manages to makes ends meer in a society that 
has been dislocated by the war. 

The difficulty is obvious. You cannot produce a tidy record of 
Soviet planning if you try to describe the fate of those odd individuals 
for whose benefit the plan is drawn up. It is far simpler to assume 
that everybody and everything conforms to the plan, and that all 
the rights and obligations arising from it are willingly accepted 
by roo per cent. of the people. 
since the Government, after all, knows best? “A man’s total income,” 
writes the Dean, “ consists of two parts, one of which—his wages— 
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is at his own disposal; he can spend it as, where, and when he 
The other part he cannot spend as he likes, but it is 
spent for him as he ought to like.” In that statement lies the very 
essence of dictatorship. Belinsky put it in another way. “People 
are so stupid,” he said, “ that it is necessary to bring them to happi- 
ness by force.” That is one of the things that Soviet planning aims 
to do—and the Dean of Canterbury finds no fault in it. 

But this is a superficial book, full of snap judgements and shallow 
generalisations, and it throws no light on the fundamental moral 
problems that are at stake in the Soviet experiment. Here are some 
of Dr. Hewlett Johnson’s conclusions: “ Lenin, like Christ, made 
human welfare the supreme value”; Stalin learned from the lips 
of his pious mother “ those simple lessons of Christian morality and 
charity which were destined to bear high fruit in the man who lived 
to integrate many nationalities into one and raise all from poverty 
to reasonable standards of living”; “no country in the world 
welcomes the family more cordially than Soviet Russia” ; “ Russian 
youth does not drift, is not aimless, knows what it wants, sees a 
clear road ahead and is eager for responsibility ” ; the German-Soviet 
non-aggression pact of 1939 “had the effect of revealing that the 
real motive of the appeasers was to turn the war against Soviet 
Socialism.” Against statements of this kind reasoned argument is 
impossible. It is perhaps best not to take them seriously. 

G. B. THOMAS. 


Aeschylus for To-day 


A translation by Rex Warner. 


chooses. 


The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. 
(The Bodley Head. 6s.) 
To say, as we are told Mr. Warner says, that each generation needs 
to make its own translations of the classics is no exaggeration. A 
single translation can do little more than bring out one aspect of a 
great poem, and nothing is less acceptable to one generation than 
the aspect which, because it appealed most strongly, was given all 
the emphasis by the generations immediately preceding. This new 
version does not let us forget that the Prometheus has much to say 
on problems of which our happier grandfathers had little experience. 
Tyrannos and tyrannis become “ dictator” and “ dictatorship,” .and 
in the age of purges we can all appreciate the truth of : 
“This is a sickness, it seems, that goes along with dictatorship— 
inability to trust one’s friends.” 
In Power and Hermes we may easily recognise the Gestapo sergeant 
and the dictator’s Minister of the Interior. 

Yet if we are to take the taste of our generation from Mr. Warner 
we must conclude that it has little use for poetic diction of a lofty 
and sonorous kind; and some may think that, if this is so, then 
it is a generation which should refrain from translating Aeschylus, 
of whom the one thing certain for all time is that he wrote with 
a polysyllabic magnificence which crashed about the heads of his 
contemporaries like an avalanche of mountain boulders. Mr. 
Warner’s translation does not do this. To some extent, of course, 
the patrii sermonis egestas is to blame. Yet though the weight of 
Aeschylean compounds is beyond it, the language of Milton can do 
better than the flat monosyllables which we find so often here. Some- 
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times, indeed, the version descends to a translator’s English ing. 
sistibly reminiscent of Housman’s immortal parody, as in the fol. 
lowing not too unfair examples: 
“Tell me, poor me, who can you be, O sad 
sight that you are? ... 
Now it is fact, and no longer in words, 
that the earth is convulsed.” 
And of the eagle which will come to tear Prometheus’s liver: 
“ Coming, although not asked, to dinner every day.” 


There is no doubt of Mr. Warner’s talent, and Aeschylean echoes 


JANUARY 





are sometimes heard: 

* Now the whole earth has raised a cry of mourning 
Yet the effect is rather to remind the reader of transient modem | 
political phases like Nazism and Fascism than to suggest (to quote | 
the translator’s introduction) “an investigation into the problem of 
the injustice of life.” For that a more timeless and universal, ig 
other words poetic, rendering is imperatively needed. Mr. Warners 
translation of the Medea has earned praise from the highest authori- 
ties. Need he take it amiss if we suggest that his talent is better 
exercised on Euripides than on Aeschylus ? KEITH GUTHRIE. 


After the Great War 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. First Series, 





vol. 1, 1919. Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. 

(Stationery Office. 30s. 
Tuts volume, which is edited by Mr. Rohan Butler, gives the first 
part of the Proceedings of the Council of Heads of Delegations at 
Paris. This body succeeded on July rst, 1919, the Councils of Ten, 
Four and Five which had drawn up the peace treaty with Germany 
and prepared a good many of the treaties with the smaller enemies. 
I well remember the lowering of temperature which occurred after 
President Wilson and Lloyd George had departed. It is reflected 
in these minutes. Clemenceau occasionally made some pungent 
remarks, and Balfour’s judicious observations convey his sense of | 
the deeper implications of what wa® being done; bur for the most | 
part the record is of a prosaic and rather unavailing struggle to 
preserve some sort of order in Europe and the Middle East while [ 
the peace treaties were being completed. In the Baltic States, in § 
Poland, in Hungary, in the confines of Yugoslavia, Austria and 
Italy, the new States were constantly refusing to obey the orders § 
of the Conference. 

The truth was that the precipitate demobilisation of the Bil 
and American forces had left the Great Powers in a humiliating 
situation. The Italians could not be relied upon to do anything 
except carve out their own excessive claims. The Fréhch Amy 
could not be expected to do everything, and the fact that he could 
choose what to do made Clemenceau the real master of the Con- 
ference. Balfour summed up the situation with his usual clarity 
and sense of values: 

“Rapid demobilisation had put the Conference into a difficulty 
which was almost comic. Eight months ago the Allies had fiftees 
million men in the field ; now it was difficult to lay hands on 4 
single battalion. . . . If the French Government which nad two 
divisions available declined to use them, it was not for him to press 
for the campaign. Possibly the prestige of past victories and economic 
power might enable the Allies to overcome this difficulty. He would 
content himself with half the policy he had proposed.” 

Still, Europe possessed a piece of working machinery to deal with 
the problems as they arose, and it is impossible not to wish that thee 
could be something of the same sort to deal with the problems of the 
present day. Then there was too little force: today there is force 
enough, but there is no centre where the victorious Allies work 
together in some sort of harmony. The record of these discussion 
is often painful reading and tinged with tragic irony as we remembe: 
the fate of the Baltic States, Poland and South-East Europe. Bu 
there is at least a concerted, if often futile, effort at Paris to g¢ 
Europe to settle down. 

Mr. Butler’s editing seems to me impeccable, though I shouk 
have liked rather more of it. But these proceedings have already 
been published in full in three volumes issued by the United State) 
Government, which has also given us those of the Councils of Teay 
Four and Five. Presumably the editors did not know that this wap 
intended when they allotted 969 precious pages of print to this» 
volume. Another similar volume will be necessary to complete thes 
proceedings, and only then shall we have the more intimate Britt 
correspondence of this year. This slow procedure seems to me Ly 
raise an important issue. The Foreign Office are lucky to have two, 
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such skilled and judicious editors as Professor Woodward and Mr. 
Butler. But if Mr. Butler is to be stuck for years in 1919 and 
Professor Woodward in 1930-31, when shall we reach those parts 
of British policy in which we most need information? We want to 
know what happened about Fiume in 1923, about the vital year 
1935-36 and, of course, about Munich. Such information is in- 
dispensable if we are to appreciate how the catastrophe occurred, 
and it will help us to avoid another. How long are we to wait 
for it? C, K. WEBSTER. 


Yankee Doodle 


One Times One. By E. E. Cummings, with an introduction by Lloyd 
Frankenberg. (Horizon Books. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. CuMMINGS’s seventeenth book is now generously published by 
Horizon, who say that this is the first collection of his poems to 
appear in England. A distinguished American of middle age, whose 
work has many admirers but few imitators, he is a poet who will 
be read in this country with pleasure and even perhaps with delight. 
Mr. Cummings is a remarkably conventional poet, if by convention 
we understand such romantic themes as the beauty of nature, the 
triumph of love over time, and—what is peculiar to the petiod—the 
sanctity of a poet. Any reader who is not put off by the 
“ packaging” (an American expression which has to do with the 
secret of making an electric refrigerator look like a bottle of perfume), 
the lower-case letters, the startling commas, the unexpected 
parentheses, soon recovers the words from one stanza that belong 
to another, sorts the relative clauses, introduces the subject to its 
predicate, and, depending more on his ear than his eye recognises, 
“you were say” for U.S.A., “fell ow sit isnt’s” for the familiar 
endearment of the politician, and “a desdemonial that took his breath 
away” for just the enlivening experience it describes. 

When Mr. Cummings tries to mystify us, he does so surely with 
the intention that we should find him out, and although we enjoy 
our moments of bewilderment, occasionally on fitting the last piece 
of a grammatical jigsaw into place, we have more than a moment’s 
disappointment at finding a picture crudely drawn in weak colours, 
something we have seen before, perhaps on a box of chocolates. 
Then we would sympathise with Theseus had he explored the 
labyrinth only to come upon a poet of the Georgian anthology. 

Speaking of such a poet, or maybe it is of himself, Mr. Cummings 
concludes that he is a person 

“who'll solve the depths of horror to defend 
a sunbeam’s architecture with his life: 
and carve immortal jungles of despair 
to hold a mountain’s heartbeat in his hand.” 


The idea, which is probably not intended to amuse us, remains un- 
exceptional, and the language, save for that mournful phrase “ the 
depths of horror,” is too traditionally agreeable to make us want 
to argue the point. To be sure, Mr. Cummings usually gets away 
faster, leaves fewer footprints (on the sands of time?), and there 
are poems in this book whose meaning depends on the acceptance of 
a semantic philosophy which invests parts of speech, in particular 
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conjunctions and relative pronouns, with a pure significance that js 
more often given them by children or adults who have reverted tp 
childlike forms of thought. 

But it is probably just there, in childhood, that Mr. Cumming 
would take his stand, and we have from the past too many noble 
authorities for that position on the part of a poet not to suppog 
that such a vision, though limited, though not—in the grand sense~ 
serious, may still be at times wonderful and rewarding. Here, as in 
his other books, Mr. Cummings is both happy and furious, happy 
about spring and flowers and pretty girls, furious about politicians 
and advertisers and 

“that strictly (and how) scienti 
fic land of supernod 
where freedom is compulsory 
and only man is god.” 


We may be perplexed by Mr. Cummings’s tricks, even at times find 

his fooling not so funny as he thinks, but the spirit of gaiety with 

which he tells the truth as he has seen it demands respect from us all 
Dunstan THOMPSON, 


A New England Moralist 


The Works of Thoreau. Selected and Edited by Henry Seidel Canby, 
(Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 
THOREAU is the shirtless happy man of the fable. His happiness was 
part of a belief in “the perfect correspondence of Nature to man, 
so that he is at home to her”; it was a defiance of all creeds of 
expediency ; it was the affirmation of mind independent, staking 
heavily on its independence. Not that Thoreau imagined that the 
human mind was self-sufficient. But to bring mind and nature 
into adjacency meant for him the apprehension of God. He was 
not a complex soul. He was a simple one ; and his simplicity and 
vigour remind us sometimes as much of Wordsworth or of W. H. 
Hudson as of the New England Transcendentalists with whose out- 
look he had so much in common. Amongst the few poems given in 
this Thoreau compendium are four lines from The Soul’s Season, 
which in their simplicity and naiveté might almost have been written 
by Cowper. 
“ Thank God who seasons thus the year, 

And sometimes kindly slants his rays ; 

For in this winter he’s most near 

And plainest seen upon the shortest days.” 


Thoreau’s mind held steadfastly to a number of magnificent assur- 
ances. It believed in life and it believed in itself. He could write: 
“We are constantly invited to be what we are; as to something 
worthy and noble. I never waited but for myself to come round; 
none ever detained me, but I lagged or tagged after myself.” Too 
many of us do that, and are content to do it. Thoreau was not. 
He went in search of himself. He is a conscientious and skilful 
literary artist. He is a moralist and a sage. 

Mr. Canby’s well-printed volume give us not only Walden but 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, selections from 
the Fournal, travel books, nature essays, etc. In one essay we get 
a glimpse of Thoreau as theologian. He despised the orthodoxies. 
“Your scheme must be the framework of the universe ; all other 
schemes will soon be ruins. The perfect God in His revelations 
of Himself has never got to the length of one such proposition as you 
His prophets, state. Have you learned the alphabet of heaven and 
can count three? Do you know the number of God’s family? Can 
you put mysteries into words? Do you presume to fable of the 
ineffable ?” This is scathing enough. But the excuse for the 
orthodoxies; in all religions, is the insatiable hunger of the devout for 
doctrinal certitude rather than for the inner conviction of the heart. 

Thoreau admitted a bias against Christianity. “The New Testa- 
ment is an invaluable book, though I confess to have been slightly 
prejudiced against it in my very early days by the church and the 
Sabbath-school, so that it seemed, before I read it, to be the yellowest 
book in the catalogue.” Many of us will disagree with him when he 
says of Jesus, “Yet He taught mankind but imperfectly how to 
live ; His thoughts were all directed towards another world.” Were 
they ? We may disagree even more when he says, “A healthy 
man, with steady employment, as wood-chopping at fifty cents 4 
cord, and a camp in the woods, will not be a good subject for 
Christianity.” 

Thoreau’s stock is rising, and this book will help it to rise still 
further. It is no longer necessary to refer to him as a skulker. 
We have had go-getters in plenty in the last fifty years, and they have 
not taken us very far—certainly not nearly as far as this man who 
wrote, “ After a still winter night I awoke with the impression that 
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‘Oldest mystery in the world... . Sleep 


There is no generally accepted answer to the question: “* What is 
Sleep?” Yet we spend, on the average, one-third of our life in bed. 
And, if we are starved of sleep, we quickly get below par. 

So sleep remains a mystery, though our health depends upon it. 
Yet some facts are known about sleep. We know, for instance, that 
the whole body does not sleep at once, for we brush away a fly 
without waking! We know, too, that deep sleep is more valuable 
than Jong sleep. That is why Horlicks is such a boon at bedtime. 
It promotes the deep refreshing sleep we need for renewed vitality 
next day. . .. We are doing our best to improve supplies. 


HORLICKS 
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some question nad been put to me, which I had been endeavouring 
in vain to answer in my sleep, as what—how—when—where ? But 
there was dawning Nature in whom all creatures live, looking at 
my broad windows with serene and satisfied face, and no question 
on her lips. I awoke to an answered question, to Nature and day- 
light.” MONK GIBBON. 


To Appreciate Music 


Music for the Man Who Enjoys Hamlet. By B. H. Haggin. (Dennis 
Dobson. 8s. 6d.) 
Music in Education. By W. J. Smith. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


Boru these books deal with musical education, but from rather 
different points of view. Mr. Haggin is out to win for music the 
sensitive intellectual, while Mr. Smith tries to show that a man who 
enjoys Hamlet—or indeed anything—ought never to have been 
allowed to reach the state which Mr. Haggin presupposes. Starting 
from a literary analogy, Mr. Haggin introduces his neophyte to 
Beethoven (he was certainly right to start with a late Beethoven 
piano sonata), Schubert, Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Brahms, Berlioz, 
Wagner, Verdi, Mussorgsky, Tchaikovsky and ends with Debussy. 
The references to gramophone records are very pfecise, and a card- 
measure is provided to ensure that the reader can follow exactly 
on the record what the author explains in the text. The apprecia- 
tion the book is designed to stimulate is excellently un-literary in 
quality ; and my only doubt about the whole undertaking is whether 
the man. who has reached the point of enjoying Hamlet without 
having felt the need, or indeed been aware of the existence, of 
music can suddenly be persuaded to spend the considerable time 
and trouble necessary to work through this course of appreciation. 
In a more leisurely age a man of, say, thirty, might have determined 
to educate himself musically, just as our grandfathers took up botany 
(or Goethe geology) ; but now ? If there be any such, Mr. Haggin’s 
book should be a great help to him, 


Mr. Smith has been music-master at Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, 
since 1925. He started with faith, and that faith has indeed moved 
mountains. Every public-school music master ought to read this 
book, and he will probably be moved to write an angry letter to 
the author (who is apparently used to receiving them) asking how it 
is possible to produce Euripides’ Cyclops and Debussy’s Blessed 
Damozel in the same term ; to produce at all Gluck’s Orpheus or 
Pergolese’s Stabat Mater and to give an astonishingly all-round 
musical education to all the boys, not merely a “ musical ” minority, 
in a large school. Mr, Smith will, I suspect, reply with the quotation 
from Malesherbes which he prints at the bottom of one of his concert 
programmes: “Much more would be done if people believed less 
was impossible.” Having produced Verdi’s Requiem and Holst’s 
Hymn of Jesus in his own school, he obviously considers that 
ceilings are virtually non-existent. But his basic beliefs must be 
shared by everyone, including the headmaster; and they are that 
music is learned and appreciated by performing it rather than 
listening to it and that the discipline involved is of the very highest 
importance in the education of every human being. His object is, 
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in fact, to make Mr. Haggin’s book an anachronism, and if ther 
were more music-masters of his moral calibre I do not see “why jt 
should not be achieved. MakrTIN Cooper 


Sign-Boards 


The Spotted Dog: A Book of English Inn Signs. 
Turnor. (Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d.) 


INN SIGNS, which our ancestors included in the large class of trade 
emblems comprehensively called sign-boards, are enjoying a strong 
revival. This is natural; partly because the art of painting ing 
signs is well worth reviving—it was practised by Hogarth, Crome 
Lawrence and Morland—and partly because inn signs that ar 
really works of art serve particularly well the m dern drive for 
attaining seemliness and civilising standards in public houses, 
The best known work on the history and meaning of sign-boards js 
of Messrs, Larwood and Hotten. It used always to be found 
in large private libraries and all later treatises on signs have neces. 
sarily been based on it. It is said, and it deserves to be true, that 
a new edition of that remarkable work is soon to be published, 

The title of Mr. Reginald Turnor’s The Spotted Dog is the result 
of a desire to choose a name typical of inns or public houses. Fo; 
this purpose the title succeeds: it is real, having a long history; 
and though the ‘Spotted Dog’ is not often seen now as a sign, 
its repute is widespread through its equivalents of ‘ Talbot’ (the 
hound of that name) and the ‘ Shrewsbury Arms’ which include the 
talbot. Mr. Turnor’s task has been to provide a running cémmentary 
on twenty-eight admirable engravings by Mr. John Farleigh, who 
illustrated Mr. Bernard Shaw’s The Little Black Girl in Search of 
God. Mr. Farleigh’s style is just right, at least for signs in black 
and white ; it is clean and simple, yet with a touch of rhapsody, 
and keeps a modern manner in respectful touch with a classical 
tradition. 

The brewers who originally commissioned these drawings, for 
calling attention in advertisements to the merits of their improved 
houses, chose extremely well. The scholarship of the history of 
inn signs, usually curious and sometimes mysterious, was provided | 
by Mr. W. E. Tate, and is sequestered in brief notes at the end 
of the book. It would seem, then, that there was no pressing need * 
for Mr. Turnor’s commentary which is the substance of the book; 
but it is a useful piece of work, “ written to order ” though it seems 
to be. Its only defect is an obtrusion of the writer’s emphatic 
opinions, which, of course, are designed to impress but may more 
often oppress the reader. On the other hand, Mr. Turnor has no 
resemblance to the silly obstructive modern poseurs who try to cut | 
a dash by lamenting the loss of unregenerate public houses. ; 

J. B. ATxins. f 


An Amateur Builder } 
Home-Made Home. By Ronald Duncan. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue declared purpose of this book is to help the man who wants td 
build a house for himself in the country. About half of it records 
the author’s experiences as an amateur builder, with honest admis- 
sions of some mistakes. The rest, mixed in artlessly, is a miscel- 
lany of propaganda for part-time-subsistence farming on three acres 
with two cows, dissertations on the family ideal and a numerical 
aesthetic of architecture, and routine smiffs at the stupidity and 
cupidity of contractors, councillors and bankers. 

An intending home-builder might take from the book useful hints 
on what to look out for in choosing his site and making his plan 
But he would be wiser te follow Mr. Duncan’s advice to employ an 
architect, treating the quasi-technical chapters with caution. Thes¢ 
are not valueless to an expert, but the experience is too limited if 
scope and district to be a safe guide. No short book can put afl 
amateur wise on the complex business of building construction, and 
all the books in the world cannot transmit the “ know-how” of 4 
craft. There are signs that Mr. Duncan himself has the resourceful? 
ness and intuitional understanding of materials of a good handyman 
He is the sort of man who, in a savage land, would make himsek 
a habitation, coax the soi! to feed him, and teach the convenuom® 
bound natives a thing or two. But he could not write a text-bo0 
on these things. A non-intuitional man who tried to follow hi 
instructions would die of exposure and starvation. 

The occasiorial chips of farming lore are lively and interesting 
Townsmen are respectful when farmers, by vocation closer to 
basic cycle of life, talk shop. So I am awed when Mr. Duncan, 08% 
his devious way to telling me how to build a house, tells me how ® 
kill a pig. = fall into an attitude of trust. If a pig comes my Wh, 


By Reginald 
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6 FAMILY MEN UNDER AGE 45 
nts ta Your responsibilities are great. A considerable 
cords } ‘ 
dmis4 Fund would be required to provide your widow 
uiscel with £250 a year free of tax until the time you 
= would have reached the age of 65, followed by a 
y andy substantial annuity for the remainder of her life. 
hints THE STANDARD FAMILY INCOME POLICY 
Lge: solves this problem for less than £60 a year at 
These age 24 rising to £93 a year at age 44. Other 
os amounts may be obtained at a proportionate 
1, and cost. 

of 4 

cefulé This type of policy can be granted only to male 
~ lives in good health whose ages do not exceed 45 
— Write for full particulars to :— 

w hil THE 

ng STANDARD LIFE 
Hd Two 2 SURANCE COMPANY——— 
ow f Established 1825. Assets £48,000,000. 


r WI) HEAD OFFICE : 3, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
London Office : 3, Abchurch Yard, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4. {Sa Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


MR. 
WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


writes: 


“*The Royal Cancer 
Hospital is doing work of 
which the Nation should 
be proud. It is fighting 
this fell disease—trying to 
establish its cause and dis- 
cover a cure—providing 
beds for patients and 
keeping those who are 
inoperable free from pain. If those who have contemplated, 
even for an instant, the possibility of being one day them- 
selves in the clutch of cancer subscribe to the fund, the 
present difficulty of raising sufficient money to continue 
the work should be easily overcome.” 
Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 





Photo Walter Stoneman Londor 
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It isinterested in its customers, in their 
affairs and in their business ventures; 
it is ready, by direct assistance and 
friendly counsel, to help those affairs 
forward, for it recognises that the pros- 
perity of the Bank is to be found in the 
prosperity of its customers. It is, there- 
fore, good business to keep in touch 





with your Bank. The Manager at any 
branch of the Westminster Bank will 





be glad to discuss with you any prob- 
lem in which the services of the Bank 


can usefully be employed. 
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I resolve, I shall consult 
my style. But then he 


about tl 


this book and impress the neighbours with 
goes on to pontificate with equal assurance 
policy, asserting absurdly that half the four 
be flats ; about dispersal policy, confusing 
new towns with suburbs and assuming green belts are a subtraction 
of land from farming; and about history, citing Dinocrates’ silly 
scheme for “ Mount Althos” as an example of good classical plan- 
ning. He is so wrong, and so conceitedly wrong, on things I know 
about that I begin to doubt whether I shall get the best of it with 
that pig. 

Still, I am left with some respect for the more solid half of the 
book on the lay-out, design and construction of a small-holder’s home- 
stead. Though layimen should not take this as authoritative, the ex- 
perience is genuine and has evidential value for technicians. The 
case for rammed earth as a walling material is restated forcibly and 
suggests another look at the Amesbury experiments of 1920. There 
is also a good deal of sense, if nothing new to housing experts, in 


the national living 
million dwellings are to 


what Mr. Duncan has discovered about the internal arrangement ol 
a country cottage. F. J. Osporn. 
‘ ’ 
Sculpture and a Cattle God 
The Vertical Man: A Study in Primitive Indiaw Sculpture. By W. 
G. Archer. (Allen and Unwin. 15s. 
IN the south-west corner of Bihar live the Ahirs, a branch of the 


fairly numerous pastoral caste. At the small shrines in their villages 
are to be found stone and wooden figures of a cattle god, Bir Kuar, 
whose sole function, it appears, is to bring the buffaloes on heat. 
Mr. Archer’s book is an attempt to explain the peculiar features of 
this sculpture, and to assess its aesthetic quality. His careful 
investigation and detailed study of the rituals and myths connected 

h Bir Kuar is a fascinating bit of detective work. At the same time 
he has painted an interesting miniature of peasant life in India, 
illustrated by many good pictures of the sculpture and some charming 
translations of folk-songs. He gives a very plausible explanation of 
the figures as representations of a hero who seems to be regarded 
sometimes as a fierce or kindly defender of the herds and sometimes 
as a man who has tragically abandoned his family ties in order to 
minister to the needs of his cattle. 

Mr. Archer's treatment of the folk-lore is probably sound—it is 
certainly interesting and entertaining—but his art-criticism is less 
convincing. He has much to say of the fitness of the two “ styles ” 
to the materials used ; and there is great play with such phrases as 
“will to vital geometry.” The naive and simple style of these 
figures is what it is simply because the craftsmen who work for the 

hirs are poor and are busy. And the undeniable beauty of much 
of their work—there is considerable variation in quality—requires 
no elaborate theoretical justification. Mr. Archer calls this sculpture 
“ primitive” and considers that it and other regional peasant styles 
represent a hitherto ignored aspect of Indian sensibility, parallel to 
but isolated from “official” and temple art. Naturally there are 
periods when Indian art has a refined and aristocratic quality, especi- 
ally when the patron was a great emperor or wealthy religious insti- 
tution. But the smaller Hindu courts were very close to the people 





| IN THE GOLDEN DAYS 


F. W. Hirst 
the well-known former editor of the Jiconomist writes of his 
early years and the political scene at the beginning of the century. 


Demy 8vo. Hlustrated. 15s. 
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Countess Hermynia zur Miutilen 


GUESTS IN THE 





| Countess zur Miihlen’s latest novel is a witty tale of the atten 
| of a financially embarrassed family to retrieve its fortunes by taking 
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paying guests into the family country mansion, 8s. 6d. 
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pts 


MOTHER OF 
C. R. Benstead 


the humour 


Underneat! 
. nearl 


Mr. Benstead’s verbal cartoon is unique. 


of its chapters there is much to be learnt every aspect 








of our Parliamentary system comes in for comment, witty and 
pertinent.” —Cambridge Daily News 
Iilustrated-by Edgar Norft 7s. 6d. 
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in interests and tastes, and what may be 


JANUARY 


called the really native 
sensibility frequently ousts or modifies an official or less “demo. 
cratic ” art. The sculpture of Bharhut and Rajput painting are cases 
in point. 

This Ahir sculpture is peasant art, poverty-stricken and isolated 
—and largely derivative, like the Bir Kuar myth itself with its intro. 


duction of features peculiar to the story of Krishna. This is not to 
decry the aesthetic merit of much of this work, but it has not the 
quality of such genuinely primitive sculpture as the figurines from the 


Toda tombs in the Nilgiri Hills. DOUGLAS Barrett. 


Fiction 
The Reprieve. By Jean-Paul Sartre. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s.) 
The Idols of the Cave. By Frederick Prokosch. (Chatto and Windys, 
10s. 6d.) 

The Gorse Blooms Pale. By Dan Davin. (Nicholson and Watson. 8s, 64, 
M. SARTRE’s The Age of Reason was a close-up of three characters 
—Mathieu, Marcelle, his mistress, and Daniel, who was later to 
marry her. The Raprieve, which is the second volume of his trilogy, 
shows his creatures some distance away, massed against a stormy 
background of theatened war in the stewing summer of 1938. The 
effect is very mueh like one gf those dark canvases of El Greco, 
Against an ominously lurid horizon you see small, suffering figures, 
gesticulating hopelessly before the cataclysm which is about to 
swallow them. M. Sartre, indeed, has much in common with FE] 
Greco ; the same trick, for instance, of insisting upon the muscles 
of his tiny figures ; the same sombre, greenish colours, the signs of 
creative disgust at the flesh and the emotions. 

“A morning like all other mornings, stagnant and blank, a 
pompous, daily ceremony with brass bands and bugles and a public 
sunrise. 

His words are often those of an intellectual caught up against his 
will in the physical processes of life, who sees the flesh in the same 
way as the early mystics did. The list of characters is enough to 
show the gloom with which M. Sartre surveys the human scene: 
Fran¢gois Hannequin, a certified chemist; Daniel, a homosexual; 
Gros-Louis, a labourer who can neither read nor write ; Philippe 
Grésigne, a neurotic poet-pacifist ; Monsieu. Charles, an invalid tied 
to a hospital bed ; little Pedro, a sadistic child ; a leader of a women’s 
orchestra ; a couple of Jews. They are not typical of Paris or any 
other city ; they are the degenerates from Montmartre or the Rue de 
Lappe, people who, in some way or another, have already failed, but 
in the existentialist world they speak for humanity. 
set masks ; their minds paralysed. They are like the freshly dead 
from whom all traces of humanity have long since vanished. If one 


feels a lack of something in M. Sartre’s bitter picture it is precisely] 
You don’t care, au fond, whaty 


that the quality of life is absent. 
happens to any of his people. You are dazzled by the brilliance of 
the technique, the quality of the stylistic varnish, the adroit scene 
shifting, the masterly showmanship, the distinct colours ; but the pro- 
cession of people who are leaving an old way of life for war and 
death never once utter a cry that touches the heart. 

The “ real ” people taken from life, Hitler, Daladier and the British 
Prime Minister, emerge fairly credibly, though I doubt if Mr. 
Chamberlain would have uttered anything so existentialist as “I 
wish I were an Arab.” The problem of existentialism, of course, 
still remains. It will be interesting to see the third volume in this 
trilogy. 

Human society is also the theme of Mr. Prokosch’s The Idols of 
the Cave, though we switch from Paris to New York, from the 
French way of drinking and loving to the American way. Mf 
Prokosch’s attitude is very different. He is a poet, that most un 
fortunate of all things, a disillusioned idealist—* there was a look a 
chronic disease about the landscape ”—and his view of New York, 
though despairing, is more glossy, perhaps more superficial. His 


main character, Jonathan, arrives in New York to find it a kind of 


Babylon ; he senses the secret illnesses, the rotting at the core, th 
unbearable loneliness which drives people to cocktail parties amt 
dinners, the not wanting to be alone after midnight, the striving afte 
sensation to replace feeling ; and he falls in love with a wildly um 
balanced character called Lydia, a ballet-dancer.- It is implied tha 
Lydia’s life is terrible, something that cannot be named—* You 
would never see me again if you knew ”—and she certainly behave 
in a way that is difficult to understand without knowing the motivé 
which rule her. Jonathan is led this way and that through the 
labyrinths of pretence ; he is sickened by such dialogue as: 

*“‘ France is rotting away.” 

“ Love cannot last for ever you know.” 
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YOUR MONEY 
IS SAFE WITH THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


It is not subject to the pitfalls and disappointments o. 
Every pound you invest remains 
And when you 


ordinary investments. 
a pound—not I[5/- one day, 12/6 the next. 
wish to withdraw any or all you invested, you can do so at 
short notice. Meanwhile, from the day invested to the day 
of withdrawal, your money will be earning. 


NET 214% NET 


TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
(equal to £4 |. 10% taxable) 


From £1 to £5,000 (limit for any individual) 
can be invested. Interest paid half-yearly. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. ASSETS : £4,611,317. 
RESERVES AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS : £257,557. 


Apply for particulars ond accounts, Also, if interested, for 
details of the Society's liberal advances for House Purchase. 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C.2 
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HILDA is making good progress at 
Chorleywood, the college for 
girls with little or no 

sight. To care for such 
children, to educate them 
for useful citizenship, 
is part of N.I.B.’s 
service to the entire ¢ 
blind community. | 
The blind have 

many needs. Your 


support can help to 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act,1920) 
224 Great Portland St., London, W.1 
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“TI used to enjoy French novels, Gide, Cocteau, that sort of 
* thing.” 
“I'd rather die, my "y ur, than do without Tchekov.’ 
Lydia leaves him, Delia comes into the scene, and it is at this 


point that I more or less left Jonathan. For Delia is a bore; she is 
unreal, and when finally “a flash of regret pierced her body. The 
world shot apart ; she uttered a cry. The sky rushed down like a 
blazing torrent and enclosed her in everlasting darkness,” I felt that 
her fate was richly deserved. The Idols of the Cave, though in- 
teresting and quite efficiently written, is not particularly original. 
We have been given similar views of New York and Long Island in 
the novels of William Abrahams and John O’Hara, and no book 
dealing with expatriates and literary poetasters of the American kind 
has ever come up to the standard of Hemingway’s The Sun Also 
Rises. 

Mr. Davin’s world, on the other hand, deals with people before 
they get to the stage of corrosion. There is still the flush of 
innocence about his characters ; they have beliefs, they have not, as 
yet, abandoned hope. In The Gorse Blooms Pale Mr. Davin writes 
is he feels and thinks: honestly, with sardonic humour and a 
shrewd eye for character. I felt a strong affection for Irene Mason 
in A Boarding-House Episode—“ I suppose you think I’m cheap ? ” 
—who is seduced by the lodger out of boredom and loneliness. It 
smells of Bayswater, of small rooms with gas-rings in Earls Court, a 
subject which incidentally contains enough pathos to supply any 
writer for innumerable stories. Other stories (there are twenty-six 
in all) deal with the war, childhood in New Zealand and adolescence, 
though personally I would call them sketches. Burt -they are clear 
pictures presented without distortion or sentiment. 

RoBIN KING. 


Shorter Notices 





Health the Unknown: The Story of the Peckham Experiment. 

By John Comerford. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
Tuts is a discursive enthusiastic comment on the Peckham Health 
Centre and on The Peckham Experiment, a book about the Centre. 
Mr. Comerford explains how the book was sent to him a few years 
ago, and how he decided to write “a book about a book,” since he 
could not visit the Peckham Centre itself, which was closed because 
of the war. However, the Centre reopened in 1946, and he went 
there and his approval was confirmed. The fact that the Centre 
cultivates health as a positive good—every member being examined 
whether he thinks he is ill or not—and is open to families and not 
single individuals, gives Mr. Comerford an opportunity for disserta- 
tions on childhood, adolescence, love and marriage. His thesis is 
that Nature has made wonderful provision for family life, but that 
“ civilisation,” especially the twentieth century (as exemplified by 
quotations from Aldous Huxley and modern poets), has distorted 
life and suppressed “latent human function.” Simple biological 
facts, discoveries made at the Centre, much praise for its achieve- 
ments, long quotations from The Peckham Experiment provide a 
somewhat wandering but stimulating treatise. One wonders, how- 
ever, if Mr. Comerford, in his preaching of family life as the great 
necessity, makes quite enough allowance for the diversity of human 
character. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT /|-— 
By CUSTOS 

SOONER than most people expected, France has put the devaluation 

cat among the pigeons and set investors wondering whether the time 
has not already come for adjusting portfolios to an entirely new se THE 
of conditions, It can be said at once that neither this country nor J 4 th 
the International Monetary Fund at Washington has raised any | TI 
objection to franc devaluation as such. For many months it hag | man, 
been clearly recognised that at its former parity the French frane | «00 
was grossly over-valued in the international exchange market. What | , 9 
has aroused criticism and, in my view, quite rightly, is France’; | *?° 
decision to open a free market in dollars and gold in Paris, the effec i 
of which is bound to be a lowering of the status of sterling as an | Ty 
international currency. As to the trade implications of a devalued } sothi 
franc, they should not be very serious. French exports compete with | sot t 
British exports oniy in a limited field and most City people will } bulk 
readily endorse Sir Stafford Cripps’s pronouncement that the French § 27 
move does not make a readjustment of the exchange value of the § *™ 
pound either necessary or advisable. A 
It certainly should not be necessary, once the exchange controls on 
in Paris and London are tightened up, to meet the strain imposed § seeds 
by the French developments alone. Sterling devaluation is obviously §j and 1 
not advisable at a time when there is no evidence, except in oneff increz 
or two special markets, that British goods are over-priced. The§ Mo 
classic argument for devaluation is that it enables an exporting fj fields. 
country to adjust itself to a position in which its selling costs are t purch 
high. That was the condition which prevailed in 1931 and whict § fecev 
this country tackled, on devaluation lines, with considerable success §® °°" 
Today, with dollar imports at an almost irreducible minimum, th: ac 
position is vastly different. A lower external value for sterling would ~ 
only add to the sterling cost of imports, while it could hardly affect refect 


exports which are strictly limited by the physical quantities available wying 


GOLD AND EQUITIES 
Having recorded my view that there is small likelihood of any§ 4; j, 
early devaluation of the pound, I must repeat the advice 1 gave a8 w the 
week ago that international currency conditions are such that any§ stocks 
well-balanced portfolio should now include a smattering of goldfj for the 
shares, commodity shares and some of the leading industrial equities. that P 
In the gold share field a logical case can be made for the shares of ay 
low-grade producers now operating on non-existent or exiguous } ot 
profit margins. These aré the companies which stand to benefit their 5 
most from any increase in the selling price of gold. There are with t 
plenty of them among the South African mines, as well as in West§ we har 
Africa and Western Australia. Buyers should realise that they are§ power 
incurring the normal risks of a mining investment and be prepared largely 
to take the long view. In other words, they are paying a sort of = 
insurance premium against the risk of a devalued pound. Among herr us 
the commodity groups I regard oil, the base metals and rubber a§ yp: 
having claims on the attention of the speculative investor. The case] greater 
for industrial equities must be linked rather with the broader§ mend | 
inflationary situation than pure devaluation, since any early change less go 
in the external value of the pound could only result from a competi: 
tive condition of international trade which would not spell any good 
for British exporters. 


From 
long-ter 
—_ . a than a 
A SCRAP METAL SHARE attractic 


Among the low-priced shares which have been adversely affect2d§purchas 





by a substantial new issue of capital are the 2s. Ordinaries of Coleygpotentia 
Metals, now quoted around 2s. 9d. Towards the end of last yea pon 
this company offered new shares to shareholders in the proportio , i 













of one new for every share held at a price of 2s, 6d. and a fair pro 
portion of the offer was left on the hands of underwriters, with 
consequent depressing effect on the market. In view of the como, », 
pany’s good trading position and the promising prospects thetfend to ‘ 
should now be scope for some recovery. The company carries ofthe prod 
business as metal merchants and founders, specialising in aluminiumfits redis 
and its alloys. Profits have followed an uneven course in recent}may hay 
years, but apart from 1945, when a heavy loss was incurred on thepuccess , 
realisation of stocks of scrap metals built up in the early war yeang™ rally 
earnings have followed an upward trend. For the year to January 31% rtak 
1947, profits amounted to £77,077, equivalent to about 40 per cent 
subject to tax, on the issued capital as doubled by the recent neq 
offer of shares. A 10 per cent. dividend was paid and it is believedié the D1 
that trading for the year to January, 31st, 1948, has yielded distinctl Pantrols 
satisfactory results. It will not be surprising, therefore, if ther@of the d; 
is some increase on the 10 per cent. dividend now in force. On th The r 
IO per cent. rate the 2s. shares are yielding about 74 per cent. 
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LLOYDS BANK 
VALUE OF MONETARY POLICY 











THE annual meeting of Lloyds Bank, Limited, was held on January 30th 
at the head office, London. 

The following is an extract from the statement circulated by the chair- 
man, the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.L., with the report and 
gocounts : 

Our profit at £1,635,612 is £52,000 higher than last year. Current, 
deposit and other accounts at £1,072,000,000 show a further increase and 
are £59,000,000 higher than last year. It is gratifying to record the 
substantial increase of £50,000,000 in loans and advances. 

The 12 months that have passed since the last meeting have done 
pthing either to relieve our austerities or to allay our anxieties. I do 
sot think the grim realities of the situation are understood by the great 
bulk of our popuiation, least of all by that large section whose money 
incomes have kept ahead of the rise in the cost of living. The situation 
is one which I believe can only be met if monetary policy is called in aid, 
for it is vital to realise that our external deficit, like so many of our 
problems, has been aggravated by inflation. That means an excess of 
demand in relation to the goods available. It follows that our urgent 
neds are two-fold ; on the one hand increased production of coal, food 


increased savings. 

Monetary policy rightly applied will do much to help in both these 
fields. Above all a large Budget surplus is needed to mop up the excess 
purchasing power, and I would emphasise that any American aid we 
receive must be reflected in a corresponding addition to the surplus. What 
is sometimes overlooked is that to cure inflation we must stimulate the 
cutput of goods. A really effe@tive surplus must be achieved, as far as 
possible, by reduced public expenditure ; it must be achieved in spite of 
some reduction in direct taxation, and the surplus must be a genuine one, 
reflecting a curtailment of private spending. To promote the necessary 
saving I postulate a’ rate of interest not under 3 per cent. on long-term 
securities. 

EFFECT OF CONTROLS 

It is not sufficiently realised how largely our present troubles are due 
to the unhealthy monetary situation. The lack of adequate working 
stocks of all kinds is undoubtedly responsible, as much as any other factor, 
for the widespread decline in productivity. It has been made crystal clear 
that physical controls cannot possibly secure the maximum production, 
in the right proportions, of the things we need most urgently, particularly 
when extensive resort cannot be had to that most distasteful of all physical 
controls, the direction of labour. Physical controls have not achieved 
their basic cbject of holding in check the total demands on our resources, 
with the result that as a nation we have been consuming far more than 
we have produced. Reduced food prices have merely deflected spending 
power from essential to inessential objects; and thus austerity has been 
largely wasted. 

Quite apart from the financial saving to be made, there are compelling 
economic reasons for an immediate reduction in food subsidies and for 
their ultimate extinction. Inevitably this will cause some initial hardship, 
which it will be the duty of the Government to mitigate, but it is of far 
greater benefit to the wage-earner to give him better value on which to 
spend his wages than to give him more monty which buys progressively 
less goods. 

SAVING 


From the point of view of saving, the return of a 3 per cent. rate on 
long-term Government borrowing is welcome. This is altogether healthier 
than a lower level at which the risk of capital loss outweighs the jejune 
attraction of the meagre yield. A genuine Budget surplus, by absorbing 
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purchasing power and thereby stabilising prices, will also allow the 
potential saver to feel that he will be able to spend the money to as good 
advantage later. One of the greatest hindrances to saving is the growing 
jack of confidence in the future purchasing power of money. 
Today no accumulation of capital by the private individual is possible 
xcept through speculation or some even less desirable operation. What 
am asking for is a return to conditions in which it would be possible 
fof aman to build up a big business by hard work from small beginnings, 
end to “make money ” in the process. Nothing would conduce more to 
the production of real wealth ; and it is production of wealth, rather than 
ls redistribution, which now is our most important objective, whatever 
We should all welcome the 
success of the Geneva tariff negotiations, which was far greater than is 
penerally realised in this country. The United States in particular gave 
Mdertakings affecting close on four-fifths of their pre-war imports, reducing 
American tariff almost to its relatively low level of 1913. 
_The immediate future is one of great danger, all the greater for being 
ier unrealised or unavowed. Difficult and perilous as our position is, 
the price mechanism could be harnessed to work with the physical 
entrols instead of against them, and if the people could be made aware 
bf the dangers in which thev stand, I should have no fear for the future. 
report was adopted 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 





SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 





THE annual general meeting of Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited was 
held on January 29th at Manchester. 


In place of his usual annual address, a statement had been circulated 
by Mr. G. Powys Dewhurst, the chairman, in advance of the meeting, and 
the following are extracts therefrom: Our deposits, at £106,673,000, show 
an increase of £2,030,000 over last year’s record figure. The balance- 
sheet figures clearly demonstrate the exceedingly liquid position of the 
bank and the satisfactory progress of its business. Advances, at 
£19,128,000, show a most welcome increase of £4,203,000. This increase 
may be taken as an indication of the increased demands of productive 
industry. We see clear signs of further demands for our services as the 
export and production drive proceeds. Under present conditions the 
banks can only make advances for purposes such as the export trade, 
essential services, or in the ordinary course of business. They are pre- 
cluded from making advances for speculative purposes, which would be 
entirely contrary to the policy of His Majesty’s Treasury. 

Our net profit after making the usual provisions appears at £247,125, 
an increase of £8,578. We are in a position to pay dividends at the rate 
of 12} per cent. on both the “ A” shares and the “ B ” shares, and to carry 
forward ‘to next year’s account £143,349, as against £125,130 brought in. 
The results, I submit, are extremely satisfactory, particularly if account 
be taken of ever-rising costs in all directions. 


A MoMENTOUS YEAR 


1947 has been a momentous year. In its earlier part even the elements 
seemed to combine to hinder economic recovery. Frost, flood and drought, 
the return to convertibility, the retreat from it and also the retreat from 
unduly cheap money, and the realisation by early summer that the 
American Loan was running out at an alarming rate were all factors which 
at last caused during the year an almost general appreciation of the gravity 
of our position, and that slowly growing appreciation was sharpened by 
the inevitable further fall in our standard of life which our economic 
position imposed. 

Moreover, during 1947, it came to be generally realised and accepted 
that there was to be no easy return to the normal; indeed the word 
“normal” itself called for definition in a shifting world. This clearer 
and more general appreciation of our problems is, of course, a healthy 
sign, and in view of the foregoing catalogue of the events of the year 
it is all the more pleasant to record that it ended on a more confident note, 
due to discussion of the Marshall Plan, the rise in coal output and the 
great achievements of the iron and steel industry. . 


The challenge of the times lies before our people, and I have no doubt 
that with proper leadership they will respond. We must export on a 
greater scale than ever before to maintain anything like our present 
reduced standard of life. In other words, our production must be stepped 
up by every means in our power, and it seems to me that one of the 
Government’s main problems is how to provide our severely tried and 
tested people with a proper incentive. 

The schemes of colonial development, particularly in Africa, may well 
prove to be of inestimable value in the future. Indeed, the value of the 
Colonial Empire in Africa as a source of supply of certain indispensable 
raw materials can hardly be over-estimated, and in this connection the 
recent contacts between French and British colonial experts in that area 
are much to be welcomed. In addition, I must emphasise that never 
before has the stimulation of our own agriculture at home been more 
important. 


PROBLEM OF INFLATION 


I indicated last year some of my misgivings about the almost reckless 
pursuit of unduly cheap money. One of our most serious problems is 
the inflationary pressure occasioned by too much money and too few 
goods, so inevitably inherent in a post-war period, and that problem has 
been made appreciably more difficult to handle by that unreflecting 
pursuit—now abandoned—of unduly cheap moncy. It may perhaps be 
mentioned that the very measures which the Government are forced to 
take to stimulate the export trade may well make the inflationary pressure 
more dangerous in so far as goods for the home market may diminish in 
quantity. 

In spite of all I have said, I may perhaps close by saying that all the 
reports from our offices throughout the areas served by the bank would 
perhaps allow one to say that British industry is steadily putting its house 
in order, and though not yet equipped on anything like the scale we 
should like, will not prove wanting if given a fair chance in the days 
of challenge which inevitably lie ahead 

The report was adopted 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





UNRELAXED EFFORTS ESSENTIAL 





THE statement by the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, chairman of Westminster | 


Bank Limited, has been circulated to shareholders with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1947, which will be presented 





at the annual ordinary general meeting at the head office on Wednesday, | 


February 4th. The following is an abridgement of the statement :— 
The year 1947 can only be described as one of great disappointment 

to us all, in spite of some improvement in certain directions towards its 

close. Internally, 


the exhaustion of inadequate stocks of coal in a winter | 


of exceptional severity led to the shutting-down of industry, with a loss in | 


production which cost us £200 million in exports alone, whilst externally 
the convertibility of sterling arising from current transactions had to be 
suspended littl more than one month after it became operative on 
July Sth last, owing to the rapid dwindling of our dollar resources. 

In our visible trade, we were on thé wrong side in 1946 by £333 million, 
and last year the gap widened to £600 million. Concealed within the 
figures for our total trade is the even more serious hard-currency deficit 
of £300 million, which we cannot make good except by drawing on our 
reserves of gold and dollars. These amount in all to £250 million, apart 
from the £500 million hard-currency reserves of the whole of the 
sterling area. Our external indebtedness had reached the enormous total 
of £5,300 million by December last. 


GOVERNMENT’S PLANS 


Under the Government’s plans for 1948 we should require £1,600 
million of imports, and Government expenditure overseas would be £100 
million. Our total exports, if we fulfilled our export programme, should 
yield £1,550 million, and invisible earnings another £130 million, so that 
total receipts and payments should thus be brought into balance. Our 
imports of food are to be cut by at least £12 mi ilion a month, and there 
is a projected increase in exports of no less a figure than £31 million a 
month, This increase in exports entails a considerable expansion in our 
production, which must be achieved in spite of most severe handicaps. 
Our resources in manpower are probably approaching their maximum, 


and we must ensure that labour is not wasted and is used in the right 


places. Several of our basic industries are still undermanned. 

We are constantly hampered by another difficulty—inflation, which, 
though less obvious, is none the less dangerous. There is a surplus of 
spending power which draws resources away from the vital industries 
and trades, and despi te all controls, labour and materials are frittered away 
in unnecessary or useless pursuits. A greater danger still is a wages and 
cost-of-living spiral. It is most important that the problem of inflation 
should be resolutely tackled before it gets out of hand; neither in the 
April Budget nor in the autumn supplementary Budget was this issue 


faced. Russia claims to have solved the problem, but the expedient she | 


has adopted amounts to the wholesale confiscation of the monetary 
resources of the people—a course which would be regarded in this country 
as far from a fair deal to those who have been ceaselessly exhorted to save. 

Apart from the problem of production we have also’that of selling our 
goods abroad. Buyers dre becoming more discriminating, and competition 
is returning to the world’s markets. 
former significance. 
is clear. Wages, which play so important a part in determining production 
costs, must not be allowed to increase without reference to output, as such 
increases merely add to the dangers of inflation. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The outlook for 1948, sombre though it is, would have been grim 
indeed had it not been for the few indications of improvement which 
appeared towards the end of 1947. The coal industry practically reached 
the “indispensable minimum ” target figure of 200 million tons in 1947, 
and the resumption of coal exports on however limited a scale is a notable 


step forward. The 1947 production target for steel was reached, and with | 


the improved output during the closing months of the year there are good 
hopes of attaining the target figure of 14 million tons for 1948. Shortages 
of scrap, pig-iron and coke, as well as of transport, are difficulties which 
will have to be overcome. Production in some sections of the textile 
industries has reached its highest level since the war, but here as in other 
basic industries the shortage of labour is acute. 

When even our present meagre food supplies are in jeopardy, it is time 
for everyone to realise how near we are living to the poverty line, and 
that our whole future depends solely upon our own individual effort. It 
seems likely that for the second time a helping hand may be extended to 
us and to Europe from across the Atlantic. President Truman’s proposals 
if carried into effect will constitute an unparalleled act of national magna- 
nimity. But we must plan, so far as ever possible, to work out our own 
salvation, and not relax efforts at self-help. 


Quality and price take on again their | 
The need for efficiency and economy in production 
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in two weeks, laddered stockings in three | 7 gns. weekly.—Box 328a. 
Gays, Bak Levis or end —— a — | items. is. 6d per 1,000, carbons 3d 
NVISIBLE ENDERS, ™., 22, ew per 1,000—Mrs Hamer, 84. Langford 
Bond 5 St.. Wl | Court N.W.8. Cunningham 1856. 
NITBAK SERVICE LTD., well known | | 8 fg S~——s § Graduate, business woman 
Invisible Menders have now open a | J requires FURNISHED F N.W. Mid- 
tetai! branch | . urns, _— a dlesex. a a oe 
es repaired in ays. ere . premises. inimum D.w Ox 
Sockings in 3 days, Send (mark damage | 
fer call 4, Outer St., London, W.1 | \Wrre POS. Ss , —— for a 
enham Ct end). booklet.—Tus Recent INSTITUTE (Dep 
[MEX CLOCHE GARDENING AT CO). ceeeee, Ue a tee C4. Die 
HOME Individual Postal Tuition by | ° . > 
a2 authority whose name in Gardening is | Ww ee me tga =. 
a old re 7 r , the | en e as offe ett ~ 
Shase Cloche Gi ids Rvery cesential” trom | (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue. Manchester, 4. 
td] preparation t sting the crops is | \V-HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TO- 
vered in two series of invalt rable, easy-to- MORROW ? Fresh blood is needed in 
lessons, each series costing 21s. Send | jour nalism an iterature. Develop your 
Wday for details of this unique ceperten ty. | Jatent talents in your spare time with th ° 
aime Cuase Crocue Guitp, 33, The Grange, | LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the o1 
rtsey schoo! under the patronage sof leading 
, , 7 newspaper proprietors. : 
any i ga # , ‘6 nae of | i 2 berurgen in Journalism, Short 
wNINGS eadow “49k St i Writing, Poetry, Radio 
Breil Exell S607 : a ng. Literature. Personal tuition by 
AKE DO AND MEND. Sets of Elbow corre pondence e No time limit, Pree advice 
batches, Pocket, Cuff and Trouser and Booklet from Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 
PMtectors (2 ‘of e: ach) im soft dressed black 97. Gerdon Square, W.C.1 Mus. 4574 
@ brown real leather. 8s. per set. Postag | Swiss man wishes to stay with 
| gma anon Co., 122, Brighton Rd., Er sh fam ob re in London, 
ley, Surre to le 0 a 








JANUARY 30, 1948 
EDUCATIONAL 
Crowe BLEU COOKERY AND 
Fl OW E R SCH OOL (Principals: Con- 
Sp Re y Hume.) Classes 








afternoon and 
w course of six 
ays from 2 to 
: WOrk ana aemon- 
Secretary, 31, Marvie- 
Telephone: Welbeck 2931. 
LAING and DICK, 7, Holland 
W.11.—Individual tuition for 
Navy Special Entry, Army 
(new scheme) Ist M.B., Higher 
ool Certificates, London Matricula. 
tion, Universi Entrance and Scholarships. 
Tel.: Park 7437 
FrORzIon SERVICE, HOME CIVIL SER- 
VICE, etc. Tuition for new exams., j 
cluding preparation for interviews, 
Davies's, who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
and 1939. Consu:tations by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for degrees 
school and higher certificates, and other 
Separate accommodation for tuition 
Public Schools Entrance.—Davies’s, 54, 
Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. WES. 6564. 
EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD.— 
Scholarships of the maximum 
£80, £50, £30, will be 
offered results of an examinatio2 
a ne on February 23rd Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age on May 1 
Music is considered as an exXamina- 
subject Last date for entry, Febru- 
16th.—Details and apptication form 
be obtained from the Heap MISTRESS 
ME STUDY FOR DEGREES, 
Posta| Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec, 





cookery 
5.30 
Strations 
bone L A 
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Park, 
examinations 
Entrance 
and Sch 











1948. 
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ary 

may 


Ent.. B.A., Se., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com 

LL.B., B D Degrees and ‘Dip! omas. 

Moderate Fees. instalments.—Prospectus 

fr D. Parker M Se Devt. B: B.93, 
SEY HALL, OXF 

WoL se COLL EGE, 


AYFAIR + oe 
M* 57. Duke St.. W. AY 6626-7. 
JENDLEY CENTRE OF LEARNING AND 
LEISURE Week-end and_ mid-week 
courses, Feb. 6th-9th: Literary HIGHLIGHTS 
or THe NiNETEENTH CENTURY. 13th- 
16th: THE WorRLD AT THE Cross-Roaps, 1948 
Wuich Way?—A number of eminent people 
have been invited to join in discussions on 
contemporary economic, social and inter- 
national problems. Feb. 20th-23rd: BAttet 
DeveLorment OF BALLET AS ART AND ENTER- 
TAINMENT Contemporary che recsragen 
echnique, décor and music. Possible futur 
developments Feb 23rd-27th: Wuat's 
Bexninp It ALL?—A mid-week course in Cur- 
rent Affairs and the understanding of the 
Arts, primarily designed for workers from 
industry and members of the Police Force, 
but open to all. F 27th-March ist: 
BUILDING AND PLANNING: PLANNING OF 
Town anp Countrr Lire. Architecture in 
relation to social environment. Fees: 3 gns 
a week, 30 - a week-end.—Full particulars 
from the Secretary, Perdley Manor, Tring, 
Herts 
USSIAN, German, French, 
sional teacher.—‘* Ness,”” 8 Flat. 
Great Titchfield Street, W.1. 
‘"OLK. Sr. Feitix ScHoot, SouTHWOLD 
) examination will be held in the 
spring term, 1948 for the pulpose of award- 
ing Scholarships and Exhibitions Scholar- 
ships to the value of £100 per annum 
may be awarded. Candidates oo be 
under 144, years on March Ist, 948 —For 
particuiars apply HEADMISTRESS later 
than Fet ruary Ist 
NIV ERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
U LEGE, founded 1887, prepares students 
for London University Matricu:ation, In- 
termediate and Degree examinations; also 
for Schoo! Certificates (Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern Univ., and others), Pre- medical. 
Teachers’ Diplomas. etc. The College is 
an Educational Trust not primarily con- 
ducted as a profit-making concern. Highly 
qualified resident tutors Low fees, in- 
Stalments. Free re- —— in event 
of failure.—Prospect _ free, from 
Recistrar. 76. Burlington use, Cambridge. 
YOUNG FReENCHMAN, Licencié Sorbonne. 
gives lessons in Fch lit., conversa- 
tion, gram., ete. Terms mod.—Lorer, 15, 
Oakley Sq., N.W.1. 


APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
AND WANTED 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Orde of 1947 applies. 

GENTS required throughout th 
£ United Kingdom for marketing in 
their districts high-class books. Permanent 
representation, exclusive territories allotted, 
part~ -time work on generous commission 

1S! only edt —~ men with good refs 





by Profes 
102 


now 








m 
aaal ap Box 
ppookkteren, SHORTEAND- TYPIST re- 
quired by Housing Association in East 
London. Hours 9.30 to 5.30, 
sates: rs 9.30 to 12.—Write 
E.. 110. St. Martin’s Lane, C.2. 
PyXPERENC ED SECRETARY (lady) ver- 
ile, good French seeks worthwhile 
dost central London; 5-day week.—-Box 327a 
ONDON _ SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
4 AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (UntI- 
VERSITY oF Lonpon).—Applications are in- 
vited for appoir.tment t» an ASSISTANT 
TURESHIP = SocioLocy. Salary £400 per 
£500 Ability to lecture 
social and 


alternate 
Box, A384. 

















or ke in contemporary 
econom ¢ conditions will be looked for in 
andidates who should state the date at 
which they could ke up their duties if 
appointed —Applications, which should be 
accompanied by the names of three 
referees should be forwarded as soon as 
possible to the Srcrerary, London School 
of Econe mics, Houghton St... Aldwych, 
W.C.2, from whom further information 
may be obtained 








1§! 

NAtIONA INSTITUTE ror tweet PLIND 

I ainw eyy educated woman as Assistant 

to the He ad ot the Sunshine Home for 

i abies Must have 

x nd housekeeping 

\ to £250 = 
ano i sident. -—ABpIY in writing 

SECRETARY-GENERAL, 22: Great Pe: band 

Street, London, W.1. 
YY EWCASTLE - UNDER - LYME RIGH 
- rnors invite 


4 SCHOOL, — The 
01 















for the post of 
untary Aided School 
comes vacant on Ist September, 
the retirement of the present Headma 
Applicants must be Graduates of a 1 
ersity tn the United Kingdom. A good 
murs degree is desired. Salary will be 


the Burnham Sca!e. 
Number on of whom 90 are 
in the VI form. There is a Headmaster’s 
1s¢.—Further details and forms of appli- 
ation may be obtained on receipt sa 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope fredn 
the undersigned, Cierx ro rue Governors, 


accordance with 








to whom they should be returned within 
three weeks of the appearance of tbis 
advertisement 
BOSTAL agents required by Jargest 
Fountain Pen Repair Service on Scuth 
coast. Skilled mechanics. Highest refer- 
ences Pens returnei within one week. 
—Write for pric? list and terms to-the 
Hove Pen Co Hove St.. Hove. 


QALES MANAGER required by old estab- 
\ lished firm of Bakers and Confectioners 
having shops and van rounds in North-West 
England. Capable of taking sole responsi- 


bility. Age between 30 and 40 years. Per- 
mane nt position with very good prospects. 
Sa according to qualifications but not 





less ‘than £800.—Write Box 334a. 

{T. JAMES'’S SCHOOL, WEST MALVERN 
ry WORCESTERSHIRE —The Chairman 
and Council of St. James's Schoo! invite 
applications for the post of HEADMISTRESS, 
which will become vacant at September, 
1948. owing to the retirement of Miss Alice 
Baird, the Founder of the Schoo!.—Par- 
ticulars of the conditions of appointment 
and salary may be obtained on application 
to The Chairman of the Council, Jenn 
Mavpe, Esq., C., M.P., 33, Chelsea Sq., 
London, S.W.3. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE. LEICESTER.- 
Applications are invited for Additional 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS in FRENCH. ECO- 

Nomic Htstory, GeoGrapHy, CHEeMisTRY, and 
Puysics. Initial salary £450 a year, with 
membership of F.S.S.U. and Family Allow- 
Scheme. Duties to commence Ist 

1948.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the ReGistrar 
|B fa ERSITY COLLEGE. LEICESTER.— 

ApPlications are invited for a LecToRE- 
SHIP IN STaTistics in the Department of 
Economics and Commerce. Salary according 
to qualifications and experience, within 
the scale £500-£750 with membership of 
F.S.S.U. and Family Allowances Scheme. 
Duties to commence Ist October, 1948.— 
Further particulars may be obtained trom 
the REGISTRAR 
Uae TY COLLEGE LEICESTER.— 

Applications are invited for Additional 
LECTURESHIPS IN ENGLISH AND PHysics. 
Salary according to qualifications and ex- 
perience, within the scale 500- £750, with 
membership of F.S.S.U. and Family Allow- 
ances Scheme Duties to commence Ist 
October, 1948.—Further pao may be 
obtained from the ReGistr 

YNIVERSITY COLL FGE. “LEICESTER — 

ApPlications are invited for a LecturE- 
SHIP IN EDUCATION Candidates should have 
qualifications in Psychology Salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience, within 
the scale £500-£750, with membership of 
F.S . and Family Allowances Scheme. 
Duties to commence Ist September, 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR 
W ELL- EDUCATED experienced journalist 
(woman, foreigner) seeks adequate 
post. French, German, Italian, Polish, 
Czech.—Box 326a 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
USSIA—THE REAL ISSUE": a lec- 
ture by Sir Paul Dukes, K.B.E., at 
Tue Victory Leacur, 20, Rutland Gate, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.7, on Tuespay, Febru- 
ary 3rd, at 6.30 p.m. Open to non- 


mem —t 
A & ks HO-PHYSICAL RE- ~ 
4 ROUP has been founded by 

Charles Neil and Mr. Eric de Peyer, at Mi 
Lansdowne Rd., Holland Park, W.11. Tel.: 
PARK 7222. to teach the technique evolved 
by Mr. F. Matthias Alexander and to pro- 
vide facilities for doctors, cae 


and others for investigation into it. 
teachers concerned wer. personally leah 





by Mr. F. Matthias Alexander but work 
independently of him. Those interested are 
cordially invited to apply for particulars 
to the Secretary. 


HE GOLDERS GREEN PARLIAMENT 
re-assembles WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
4th, with a Communist Government, at te 


INSTITDTE, HAMPSTEAD } ea! Susvuse, 
ae every Wednesday at 8 m. 
Officially supported by all dents. parties 
and prominent Independents Special 


Reduced Membership Fee for this half- 
session 5/- (present members do not pay). 
—Particulars of Bills to be debated and 


further information from Clerks to the 
Parliament, M. and S _ Ecetnics, 1, Hiil- 
crest Avenue, N.W.11. SPE 0679 Visitors 


welcomed. 





EXHIBITIONS 
“OYLES ART GALLERY Charing Cross 


pad, PAINTINGS BY SIR 
HAROL D GI. LIES Unti} Feb. 4th 9-6 
daily (inc. Sats.) 


Admission free 
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PENZANCE overlooking Mounts Bay. 
Aer earmth end comfort. Tie 
\ HOTEL offers you excellent food 
isive. Penzance 236 
PU.BOROUGH, SUSSEX. CHEQUERS 
B e South Downs. 1 hr. Lond r 
Ss i T 
} Delig Y 
4 garder p 
neals ( a 
E If. rid 
I s Tel Pul 
Nr. ROSS-ON-WYE. 
HOTEL For leisured 
fount 


offering 





















piconet, NR Baan- nF ‘ ; 
f es woodland and gar- “F Nr. Br: XHAM South Deven. and 
Gone comr ed for winter residence -br HOT r- 
’ of a comfortable st av ( 
c _ the amenities of a h Aa . . 
Seitedn malay Spun a ts en and SIDMOUTH, ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. I 
| UDLEIOH. SALTERTON S. Drvon.— cm Game Res Idea ~~ sea time und: he from il 
Rolle Hotel A much-tavoured hotel | Open March 22nd r 3ist 1 meatnend _ appeal t ~y* 4 FB... 
in a noted winter resort. Faces south, with | lars from Mrs Pus Jatinga, Wh . = .- nf a ak aaa be or winter warmt h, 
garden adjoining the promenade. First. | E. Transvaal. ROYAL AL BION HOTEL. ymfort, go _ ate ing and | personal service, 
class throughout Central heating. Lift. PEND your Autumn and Winter Holidays The sun-trap ‘of the Thanet Coast, in we —*, _ ion of Mr. and 
Billiard and card rooms, Sun lounge. Per-|\3 and wWweek-ends at MARKLY HOTEL the middle of Bro: dstair Bay Tel. 116 ms from 6 gns. Tel.: 
fect cuisine Fully licensed Tel.: 500 Lovely old country mansion with modern Trust Houses, Limited 
CSHONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS. 1948 pro. | comforts. Central heating (own electrical BROADWAY. worcs FARNCOMBE TORBAY HOTEL. This 
gramme now Printing 1. Switzerland | Dlant), constant hot water, garden pro- HOUSE HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB sunny med family hovel, under the 
(Spring-Autumn) . Riviera, Florence, | duce. 80 acres. Riding. Open all year (750ft. up Panoramic views over the personal direction of Mrs. W.'S. Sanders, 
Venice. 3. Dolomites. 4 Austrian Tirol. | Write to manager for brochure.—Markly Vale of Evesham). Home of good offers comfort and goo. atering in @ 
. Swiss Heights am Reme and  Rapies a gy sreen. Sussex. ‘Phone: 130 acres of grounds. Produce picturesque resort famed for the mildness 
Bbnquire now Statin, ate pre erre _ usa.s a0 «/ farm Broadw ay Golf Club of its climate. el 90 
London, NWS. ‘Tel: ‘Maida Vale 43a. S RUDLEY, OXFORD. ioth-ce CUM. |] abl: Dormy Guest House adjoining. Tel. 15. sip-yuTH, THE VICTORIA HOTEL 
ondon 5 a Va = STUDL A >, 6th-cer n ain - . f ° 
[PEvoncourr TEL, EXMOUTH, | Guest House in lovely grounds and unspoilt ae RENVITLE HoTeL {cing the sea Open all the year. Come 
SOUTH DEVON Delightful fer | countryside, 7 miles from Oxford (con- a + Cornwall's leading hotels, 20% ¥€ spoilt. _ Food you will enjoy. Break- 
winter residence A very high standard | venient transport arranged) will shortly ude ne o ornwalls Jeading e fast in bed. Telephone and Self-Controlled 
of comfort is assured at this first-class | have a few vacancies. Guests welcomed Telephone: Bude. 15 wireiess by your bedside. A warm, attrac- 
hotel of 50 bedrooms, which include self- | for long or short visits. Central heating, CARLYON BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD tively furnished room. A superb bed 
contained suites. Central heating through- | cheerful iog fires. ample and delicious HOTEL overlooks this lovely coast. Service with a Smile. Mr. Kenneth Drew, 
out Lift eo Faces — over- | meals, with every attention and fy A delightfu y intimate atmosphere and General Manager. Tel. 951. 
ooking sea. and stands in its own charming | tion. Terms £6 6s. to £8 8s elephone, appointed for perfect comfert. 42 bedrooms. 
por 2 ag a, La Bay on Stanton St. John 3. Excellent meals. Own oe -ne Fuse Pro- HOUSE NOTRE re eee in Tae Oh 
Hare ennis Court icense el.: 77. TEL jector. Cl cenc G nnis (in- = “ 
Bor Exceptional Food, Utmost Com: |’ a: oe See ae. 7 on re) dee $2 ant co and Squash ms | La gy School holiday 
ee aaret y_ Personal Service at the | beds a warm hotel Radiator and hot water within a few minutes’ walk. Tel.: Par. 125. summer months invited. Spring and early 
South the DOWNS HOFER” Manrocke | '8_every bedroom CHANNEL ISLANDS. JERSEY. ST. Tonos, . 
Sussex. one hour from London on main EHARROCK OTEL, NR. PORT BRELADES BAY HOTEL. So many people ~ij0U Y. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter 
Brighton line Central heating throughout ISAAC, Cornwall To Winter at this have read about this paradise isle that we ‘TeSidence. A sunny bedroom with a Riviera 
Licensed. Seven acres lovely grounds. mild | lovely manor in 14} acres delightful grounds would advise Winter patrons to contact us View. Good food and wine. Our pre-war 
Climate. Billiards Hard Tennis Court is to enjoy an atmosphere of unique happi- t once. Be weather wise. Spend winter Staff to greet and serve you. Harry Evans 
near Golf. Riding. Cinema. Massage. elec. | ness amd complete comfort in traditional facing the South and the Sun and freedom 2"d his Band to entertain you. A r. 
trical treatment. medicinal baths available | country. house style. Modern amenities. from many petty restrictions 1} hours 8nd Mrs. S. R. Paul, General Managers, 
at Hotel _ Terms from 7 ens. @ week.— | Ze {VAYPARERS Rs —- Cone from London. Write R. H. Colley to quote you. Tel. 2234. 
i Yir n ks 630 Ss ESTAURAN ND 7 TUNBRID 
FRSPLANADE.<Scareorouanee woo, ait | VU coraengcr. ay, Oraoriie, Pace || RUREE™ «Het galewy Yi She Wenc™ wr Sruth sol the Sul lit 
L s at its best at the Esplanade Private Orchard S noon till 10.30 p.m. Luncheons A beautiful old eighteenth century coach- Acres of Park Land, 30 miles fons London 
Hotel where every bedroom has a sea view. R ag bg" 4 - a A Sune Ghenaen. ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral and the Coast. Fully Licensed. First- 
Every comfort.—Tariff from Manaces, Bel- | & -_—~ Continental cuisine and Patisserie Close packed with the relics of a more class cuisine ift. Cocktail lounge and 
mont Road. Gearporough. Phone: 1411. _— ey bakery. Table bookable for leisured aze yet replete with every modern ballroom. Free Golf un own sporting 
} XMOUTH., s evon.—PENCAR WICK aianers amenity Well appointed bedrooms. 9-hole cours Tel. 20331 (3 lines). Winter 
4 Hore. Much sought after for winter | QQ INTER !s warmer at Farringford, |} Restaurant. Cocktail Lounge and Lift. terms by arrangement. 
Fesidence on account of the genial atmo- | VA "iNique country house hotel. near || R.A.C. A.A. Telephone 4071-2 Nr. VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENE 
Cent. htg, Gas res and bh. and ¢. ali| Preshwater. Isle of Wight. Sheltered by FALMOUTH. THE ROYAL DUCHY HOT (Licensed.) Possibly the most 
bedrooms. Sunny central position over- | high downs and set amidst a lovely wooded OIEL ‘formerly Hydro Hotel, and now ane suntrap in Britain A few 
looking sea. Tel. 3307 ‘ estate bordering the ace, where as — - ier the same direction as the Queen’s balconied bedrooms, facing south and the 
ARROGATE Cartton Dene HOTEL, re A c.  R. By a Hotel, Penzance, and the Digby Hotel, sea, avaiable for Spring and Summer. 
Brunswick rive.—Excellent iisine. | com ort ce nD tn Riga he Individual Sherborne). Overlooking Falmouth Bay. Personal supervision of resident proprietors, 
H. and c¢. all rooms | Central heating. | hot wate og guests Particularly. mild Good Food and every comfort in a corner Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres. Winter 
Residential terms from 5} gns.—Tel.: 4452 nate Fresh produce from kitchen gar- of Britain renowned for its mildness and terms from 5) gns Tel.: Ventnor 309 
I ae Guecsme (Station, den. Garage. Terms from 5} gns. per beaut:ful surroundings WEYBRIDGE. SURREY. OATLANDS 
Tetbury. G.W.R.)—Slip away for a few woe Writs sfor iLustrated br cnure a FOLKESTONE. . THE BURLINGTON. PARK HOTEL. Only 30 minutes from 
y > mn mid-week, to this hotel of | the Resrpent ANAGER, Or telephone Fresh- Situat on the Leas facing the sea. ully London Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, 
» Ky ee — character in the heart | water 312 licensed, with “ Bay Tree’’ Grill Room Badminton, and Dancing—all free to resi- 
of the Cotswolds Fully licensed and ,Viru CENTURY MANOR UPPER and Cocktail Bar. Lifts. Central Heating. dents 150 rooms (many with private 
famed for good fc Cent. htd. through- Quinton, StRatrorD-ON-Avon, for those Running water in all rooms. Lock-up baths), and self-contained suites Central 
out. Vi-spring beds Squash and two | desiring perfect peace, comfort, good food garages First-class cuisine. Moderate heating. Moderate inclusive terms Wey- 
hard tennis cure — - room. Golf | a personal attention. Own farm ~~ terms. Tel»o 4663-4 brides ei) 
course \ oe e Hote!.—Write Secerraar modern conveniences interior-spring 5. 
Tel.: 233 Illus. Folder on request 
Entered as second-class sail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 189¢. Printed in Great Britain by Sv. CLements Press, Lto., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and Published by Tue Seecrator, Lrp., at its offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, January 30, 1948. 
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